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PREFACE 


For many years, mine has 
been the duty to sit in judgment on my fellows. 
In the course of those years, every crime known 
to man has walked into the courthouse where I 
work and stood for trial. The thug and the killer, 
the bandit and the gunman, the fox and-the jackal, 
the harpy and the ghoul, have passed in that long, 
long line, in the grim old house of justice where 
I sit as a judge. 

Mine has been a busy life; the years that carried 
hot blood have passed into yesterday. I find my- 
self, at high noon, anxious to aid in building a 
finer sort of man. So that, from the Storehouse of 
Experience, I anv just now sending you some of 
my children for a visit. They carry no airs; they 
are not well dressed; and a number of them are 
chubby and short of stature. Nevertheless, I be- 
speak for them a fund of common sense, an eager- 
ness to serve, to hold for you the torch, to the end 
that you may find the roadway to bigger and bet- 
ter things. Please get acquainted with them. If 
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Chapter 1 
THe OLp MILL 


Tue place in which I earn 
omy living i is an old, old mill house. It is open all 
the year. The grist is ground from flesh andl blood 
“and bone. — 

- There have. gone out from this old mill house 
today, as finished product, nineteen young men, 
_ their-ages ranging from eighteen to thirty years, 
“gone to perform penal servitude. They were num- 
peed. like so many cattle. They will be seen no. 
“more in the lights and shadows of home life; for \_ 
“a term of years they will walk no more with men. 
They, were, in many instances, as handsome as © 
your. boy: who chats with you across the table to- 
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“You may ‘be fieeseined in knowing. where we. 
“secure. the material that goes into. the. finished | 
_ Poli of this mill. Last year, after eleven young | 
men had’ gone to prison for the commission of — 
“crimes, ranging from larceny. to murder, I left the _ 
old mill‘and went.into. the homes of each of these 
tors seating f for, the § reason ey, ey. became i. 
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grist for this old mill. The quest carried to many 

cities and towns and into several states. = 
The crime of one of these boys was the larceny. 

of an automobile. ‘The mother of that boy was~ 


educated, refined, and a leader in church and ~ .. 


social affairs. We sat through the evening talking “ 


of her boy. She explained over and over again oc 


that he was “as innocent as the angels in heaven.” 


When I replied by saying that after his conviction, ae 
after going through the mill, he confessed to me.-~ 
every detail of the whole sordid story, she grew: 
angry, and the big mother heart of her came.to .>.: 
the fore to fight for her boy. Mother love had.» 
blinded that woman to every fault of her son: She... 
was, in his bringing up, always mother, and never. ~ 


judge. Moreover, she was guilty of larceny; this = : a 


for the reason that she had stolen from her boy | ~ 
his chance to know right from wrong, to know”... 
good from evil. When he first stubbed his litle = 
feet on a chair, that mother gave him a stick with = 
which to beleber the chair. When he went to bat- eee 
tle with his playmate, mother ruled that: he was 
tight and the playmate was wrong.” When he ~~ 
grew older, he drew a knife on his teacher and 
again mother decided that he was right and the °..- 
teacher was wrong. He won from his mother a Py 
decision in every argument, every. difference, and ~~ 


every contest, all along the way from the cradle to 
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young manhood. The only case that boy ever lost 
was the one in that old, old mill house where I 
work. 

From another home came one of these boys who 
had learned to be a ‘“‘second-story man.” He spe- 
cialized in burglarizing dwelling houses of money, 
jewels and silver plate. Asa child, he was always 
in the way. Father never found time to explain 
child problems and child questions to this boy; his 
elder sister never played with him, never helped 
him with his lessons, never wanted him for a 
_ companion, and his mother was always too tired 
to give him a hearing. He was told to go out and 
- play, to “keep out of the way”; and so he went 
out of the house, out of the yard, out of their 
~ hearts, and out of their lives. He found crooked 
companions, and they traveled crooked paths, 
~ teil he was led i into the old, old mill house where 


r. work. 
~ One of these young ‘ctiminals was phe son of a 


7 “Fox x.” \ His father bought and sold livestock. 


He. woblld take a worn-out animal, paint out the 
- gray hair, make it the original color, and thus fool 
. the. buyer. At night, this father ‘gathered together 
va band ‘of his cronies, and they would drink and. 
gamble in an upstairs room. The boy would. 
_ watch ‘them until he fell asleep, with his head 
Seed | on an: a old saddle, a horse blanket for a 
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bed. His mother being dead, he grew up with his 

father and his father's companions. . His little eyes 
grew beady and cunning, he was the son iia: 
“Tox.” He became a “confidence man.” He — 

swindled and defrauded his fellows by selling 
them spurious stocks and bonds, and a “‘sure-shot” _ 
pool on horse races. ‘The only door that father. » 

ever opened to his motherless boy led to the old, . 

| old mill house where I work. % tag” feat oo 
| Whether or‘ not there will ing waste ‘rintacial ‘4 

| enough in the tomorrow of America: to. feed into |: 
| | these mills of justice, to manufacture therefrom a 
finished product in the way of convicts for. our: | 
toy penal institutions, will depend, very largely, on: 
just how the parents of today. rear their children: 
The day is done, and the wheels. of justice.are - 
silent. ‘The bailiffs are losing, the. ‘doors, and.“ 
i dal their footsteps, as they cross the silesit’ onda i 
give back a sound that is hollow and dead. ‘The 

old, old mill house looms prim} and: old. 4 in the, | 
wash of the moon. p ud OS ile, 
As I walk out beneath rar stars Ie am. | anxious 
i we _ af. ma rT es ee a: 
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Chapter I 


THE MOTHER OF CRIME 


For over twelve years J 
have been committing men and women to penal 
institutions. In that time nearly every crime worth 


_ the naming has walked into the courthouse where 
I work. I have often been called upon to name 
~~ the mother of crime. JI answer without hesitation 


—Idleness. 

-Nine out of every ten criminals, long before 
they arm themselves with pistols and blackjacks, 
jimmies and nitroglycerin, carry, concealed about 
their persons, idleness. 

Some one has said that “An. idle brain is the 
devil's workshop,” and certain it is that an idle 


body aids crime to enter that upper chamber. 


Our penal institutions are being filled today by 
men and women, a large majority of whom do not 
know how to work and have never worked. They 


were idlers and loafers before they were crim- 


inals. 
- An army of splendid children is just now 


marching through our public schools. Fine, up- 
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standing young folk they are. If so minded, one 
can easily pick out from that long line the coming 
failures. You have only to select. the ones who 
have no tasks to perform, no work to do when 
school is out, It is not enough that they know 
their lessons, make the grades. and pass. All this. 
is good, but an education is not complete unless . 
one knows how to work both mentally and phys- 
ically; how to. hold to the task when it grows 
hard, when the hours seem long, and the body, “' 
cries out for rest and repose. vo ‘ 
The boys who know the value of a ‘holiday 
off, who have toiled until bitter bread seems sweet, . 
will be the ones who will take the places of re-. 
sponsibility in the future. . ‘T hey will be found r. 
on the jury, and not before the. jury. ee 
Two boys stood for sentence.. The crime was s. 
the larceny of an automobile.’ When they left.” 
home, the party consisted of five boys, out to see “S 
the world. They dwindled to two, for the reason 
that along the way three secured. work—one as - i 
a baker, the next as a garage workman, and the 
third as a waiter. The last two did not know how | 
to work, they were unacquainted with it, and so. 
they were stripped of names and given numbers. 
Nine out of every ten divorce cases come into 
court for the reason that one or both of the parties ° 
to the marital contract did not work. Tam mind- 
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They ate married, and: after your good boy has. 

Jeft that wife sleeping for fifty successive morn- 
ings, and hurried off to work without breakfast, 
_- the time comes when he'runs by the home place - 
 %and mother gives him a warm breakfast. 
_. ‘tle while they come down to the courthouse, and 


with her. 


and hence does..not work; mother has been 
waiting on her since she toddled out of the 
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ful that this is not in the bill of complaint, but 
it is the fundamental reason, the reason in the 


background. 
You have reared a good boy. He knows how 


to work and holds down a responsible position. 


He meets one of those pretty girls with cheeks 


like the sunny side of a June peach and eyes like 


a runaway horse. Of course, he falls in love 
‘She has never been taught to work, 


nursery; she goes to bed, as a rule, along about 
2:30 in the morning and is up about high noon. 


tell it to the judge. 


Yes, I know about your girl! She | is. just splen. 


did. She led her class in school; she is a’ good 
- girl, cultured and refined; she knows how to work 
and does work. She is mattied. to a sheik; one of 
those boys who uses the car and permits his 
mother to walk; has to be pried from bed each 


_ morning, and complains that the breakfast is cold; 


ee dee 


all his life he has asked for spending aeeey. and | 
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it was given him; he does not work, and was 
not taught to work, Yes, I know your girl! Her 
decree for divorce was sranted yesterday. 
Idleness is the hotbed of temptation, the cradle 
of disease, and the mother of crime. It signboards 
the way toward beggary and want. It carries a 
master key to every penitentiary in the world. 


wen 
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was given him; he does not work, and was 
t taught to work. Yes, I know your girl! Her 
cree for divorce was granted yesterday. 

Idleness is the hotbed of temptation, the cradle 
disease, and the mother of crime. It signboards 


> way toward beggary and want. It carries a — 


ster key to every penitentiary in the world. 
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Chapter If 
BONDAGE 


oo, Over eight hundred con- 


victs sat at table. It was the evening meal. The 


flood of light added tothe pallor of their faces. 
They supped in silence. Flanking every side of 
the room were cold bars, bars of steel, which shut 


them in from the world. They were human num-— 
bers, felons, slaves, the misfits and failures of . 


the generation. —— | : 3 
On the outside, walking among men, move other 


hundreds and thousands of the children who also 
are slaves. They are not free. They are bound 
out, and must serve. ‘They toil for their masters. 
Sometimes they complain of the bondage, seek a 
parole or pardon, but the masters are brutal and 
unforgiving, and so, nearly always, their cries are 
lost in the night. | 

This body that carries the soul through the 
world takes on habits and hugs them closer as 
the years go by. It tirst becomes the companion 
of habit, then the servant, and finally the slave. 
Now and then it goes to battle with this master, 


Log. 
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but when habit has become master, it many times 
destroys the will; the fight is not for long. The 
servitude continues. a a 
If avarice, greed, lust, and hate are woven into 
the warp and woof of your life, then you are in 
bondage. You are in slavery. You work for 
these masters. ‘They own your body, and you 
are not free. You are permitted to look up and - 
see the blue of the skies, to vision the hills and_ 
valleys, and listen to the songbirds; but all the. 
same, you ate in bondage. These masters. con-- 
tinually call you to labor in their’service. You _ 
must wait on them. You must cringe and crawl 
in their presence... "';- 6 8 se 
The world stands just now in need of leaders — 
who can and will direct the work of progress in 
the arts and sciences, in agriculture and:the indus- 
tries. A gesture was made in your direction, but, 
upon a closer inspection, it was found’that you — 
had already taken service. You.were bound out. 
You were in slavery. You had become the slave » ~ 
of sinful habits, and hence employment was not 
offered to Fou. A oe er aeae a Te 
Would you be free? Would you stand. up _ 
clean and straight, with the rich red blood tingling’ 
through your veins?» Would you receive a call 
from the fighting-line? ‘There is just one way. 
open to you. If you will call God into your life; © 
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but when habit has become master, it many times 
destroys the will; the fight is not for Hong. the 
servitude continues. 

If avarice, greed, lust, and: bit are woven into 
the warp and woof of your life, ‘then you are. in_ 
bondage. You are in slavery. You work: for 
these masters. They own your body, and you 
are not free. You are permitted to look up and — 
see the blue of the skies, to vision; the: ‘hills and ~ 
valleys, and listen to the songbirds; but’ call the | 
same, you are in bondage. | 
tinually call you to labor in their ‘service. es 


must wait on them. You must ‘cringe and crawl 


in their presence. | 

The world stands just now in. peal of leaders 
who can and will direct the work of progress in 
the arts and sciences, in agriculture and the indus: 
tries. A gesture was made in your direction, but,” 
upon a closet inspection, it was found that you. 
had already taken service. 


offered to you. 


Would you be free? Would ‘yOu! salt up 


clean and straight, with the rich red blood tingling © ».%. 
through your veins? Would you receive a. call | 
from the fighting-line? ‘There is just. one way > 
open to you. If you will call God, into a aa hy 
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‘These: _masters. con- | 


You were bound out. 
You were in slavery. You had become the slave Fi 
of sinful habits, and hence or ac nainn was’ not a. 
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if you will have the. courage. to. wale his aid in: 


cleaning house and in keeping it clean; if. you will ve ‘, 
ask him to take you out of pease he will issue nee at 


to you a panies an set you! free. ai ge 
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Chapter IV 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


Iw rice America we are 
trained to the minute, when it comes to giving 
of our means to suffering humanity. We thrill 
with it. Find us poverty and hunger, and we 
come to the relief on the instant; but the quaint 
old homely adages, “A stitch in time saves nine” 
and ‘ ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” have been left up the road with the wagon — 
and buggy. We neglected to load them i into the | 
automobile. | 

To pay rent and supply food to a fienily who 
are sick and in want is poetry. We respond 


willingly and eagerly; but to aid the head of the 


house to secure honest employment, and thus pre- _ 
vent want and poverty from overtaking his fam- — 
ily, is prose, and we show little interest. 

An unfortunate woman trod upon a banana 
peel and fell upon the street; a passer-by rushed 


to the rescue, and willing hands aided in the suc- ~ . 


cor and relief. It brought forth unstinted praise 
from the curious crowd who gathered. | The min- 
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istering hands were kind and good, their sympathy 
and instant help deserved commendation; but the 
thoughtful man who removed the banana peel 
from the sidewalk attracted little attention and not 
one word of praise. 

The car had left the highway at a sharp curve 
and was surrounded by a crowd who pushed and 
shoved and labored heroically to force it back to 
the way. The owner of the car, when the task 
had been performed, thanked the helpers over 
and over again. It was a beautiful and unselfish 
service, but the man who later placed a winking 
red light at the base of this road curve, and there- 
by kept the fast-moving automobiles to the high- 
way, has never yet been thanked. We have 
neglected to find him out and acclaim him bene- 
factor and friend. ’ 

We were grateful to the traveler who stopped 
and aided us to change a tite, and to him expressed 
our gratitude, but the man who removed from 
the roadway a board filled with upstanding nails, 
resides on Route 3, Box 64, and has never received 
a card of thanks. ) | 

Within your reach and influence is a young 
man who is just now forming habits and making 
associates that will in the end bring disaster and 
ruin. You are standing by half-amused as he 
takes on speed. It would be so easy to give him a 
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“tle advice, to put your hand on his shoulder, 
get close to him, and warn him of the pitfalls 
down the road. It would give the world on the 
morrow, perhaps, a good doctor, banker or farmer 
instead of a felon. It would keep the road open 
and take from the shoulders of your fellows the 
burden of removing a wreck further down the - 
road. | 3 

The young life of America is a challenge to 
you. ‘They are yet sweet and clean, and have. 
aspirations and hopes that soar as high as the 
morning star. They possess little road informa-. 


tion; hot blood calls for speed, and they are soon 


whe On the way ~ 5. os? ye ag t “amas 
You know the road. The sharp curves, the pit: 
falls, and the unbridged streams are printed on 


your road map in red. You can make of that. ~ 


toad a better and safer way for ‘these children. ©. 


If you hold in your heart love of mankind; if the 


Rule; if the children have come to Jove ‘and trust” 


you; if they have come face to face with the °°: 
Master because of you, then you are building 
bridges across the pitfalls of selfishness and sin, 
actoss the chasms of avarice, greed, and hate, 
and the children of the nation will find thé, road. 


way open to a nobler and better life. 
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Miss Will Allen Dromgoole spoke for us when 
she said: 


“An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and wide and steep, 
With waters rolling cold and deep. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
For that sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


-- ‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 


‘You are wasting your strength with building here; 


_, Your journey will end with the ending day, 


~ And you ne’er again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm deep and wide: / | 
‘Why build you the bridge at eventide” [~~ 


we 


| “The builder lifted his old, gray head,— 
. . ‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ he said, 


. “There followeth after me today, 


-. A youth whose feet must pass this way. 


This chasm that has been as naught to me, 


> «.To-that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 


'» ‘He, too, must.cross in the twilight dim,— 


Good friend, I'am building this bridge for him.’ ” * 


4From “Rare Old. Chums,” by Will Allen Dromgoole, pub- 


_ Hshed by L, G. Page & Co. 
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Chapter V 


THE WRECKING CREW 


“1 nave spent all my days, 
since young manhood with the wrecking crew,” 
said a gray old man. He was speaking of that 
noble band of railroad workers who remove 
wrecks, who clear the tracks that the trains may 
go on their way. After all, they have been mis- 
named. They belong to the constructors and 


builders. ‘They should be called the ‘Trouble 


Fixers.” ‘They do not wreck, but remove wrecks. 
But the wrecking crew tear down; they wound 


and maim and kill their fellows. I know a great 


many men and women who have spent neatly all 
their working days in its service; they feast and 
fill and fatten on the heartaches of men. 


Did you ever read carefully the travels and_ 


work of Christ while on earth? He was always 
helping the weak and the sick and the erring; 
he wanted always to relieve pain and suffering. 
some of the things he said strike through selfish- 


ness and hate like a sunbeam through a cloud: | 


“Arise and walk” ... “Go and sin no more” 
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.. . “Forgive your brother seventy times seven”’ 

. “Forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Study him where you will, and you can 
never find where he served with the wrecking 
crew. 

Why, just any kind of unskilled labor can raze 
that building across the street, but when you 
would buiid, when you would construct some- 
thing, the lot of them must be called off the job 
and real artisans, mechanics and carpenters take 
their places. Keep this in your mind: the wreck- 
ing crew does not build; it tears down. 

When you hear some one referred to as a 
“knocker,” it is only the use of slang. If one 
should speak correctly, they would say, “He be- 
longs to the wrecking crew.” ‘This for the reason 
that men and women in the service of that com- 


pany never build a bridge, never create a land- 


scape, never visit the sick, never relieve the dis- 
tressed, oppressed, and erring. They never join in 
constructive work; they only tear down, in the 


- service of the wrecking crew. 


I would enlist you in a noble endeavor, and 
have it become a part of you: When you hear 
one of your fellows criticize unjustly, just quietly 
ask the question, ““When did you join the wreck- 
ing crew?” When you hear ugly criticism, which 
is part slander and part cheap gossip; when you 
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hear neighbor speak ill of neighbor without cause; 
when you are listening in on the Ancient and 
Independent Order of Gossipers, have the courage 
to rise up and ask: “When did you join the wreck- 
ing crew?” a | 
In the world just now is much unfinished work, 
and laborers are needed. If you are thinking of 
changing your position, if you are willing to take 
punishment and wait for payday, I invite you to 


leave the service of the Wrecking Crew and aid 


in building a finer sort of man. 
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Chapter VI 
Tus SCOFFER 


a | From the days when man 
wrote only a meager tale of his doings, down to 


the present, the scoffer has occupied the sidelines 


along the path of human progress. He has jeered 
and scoffed at the marchers in the roadway. — 
"When you see a church, a school, a bridge, a 
newspaper, a. telephone, a radio, and a thousand 
other inventions useful to mankind, just remem- 
ber that the scoffer ridiculed and laughed to scorn 
the inventors and builders: He has held up and 


hindered progress in every age and in every clime, 


and he'speaks a universal language. 
' The scoffer never travels with progress; he 
holds no ideals, and he: yearns for no_ goal. 


pays homage to no Creature save himself, and_ 


he regards his opinions as being the decrees of a. 
 coust of last resort. “He Joves the music that is 
| discordant and ugly, he points out the thorns 
among the roses, and he revels in the day that is 

- dark and lowering. Inthe bramble-grown potter’s 


~ field of. 


history lie the sacred remains of much 
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-hat was loftiest, truest, and best in human en- 
deavor and human ideals, done to death by the 
scofter. 

The marchers along the highway of progress 
are taunted by the scoffer with his pet phrase, “It 
can’t be done”; and when the weak and weary 
become confused, falter for a moment, and fall, 
his derisive cry, “I told you so!” can be heard 
above the words of comfort and cheer that 
marchers and workers are offering the stricken. 

A scoffer once told Napoleon that he could not 
cross the Alps with his army. ‘The great Corsican 
answered, “To Napoleon there are no Alps.” 


The scoffer chided Christopher Columbus to the 


point where his sailors threatened his life. His 
answer was—America. Washington, with his 


ragged little army, wrapped in a blanket of snow 


at Valley Forge, was compelled. to beat back the 
scoffer before he gave liberty to this republic. 

There was once a shepherd boy who lived to 
be acclaimed king. He helped the world mightily 


when he said, “Blessed is the man that walketh ~ 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in © 


the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” | ‘a | 
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Chapter VII 


THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


‘Ture is a dead-line of 
hate between the serpent and man. It is old as 
pain and it will last to the end of the trail. The 
young and the old become anxious and uneasy 
when they come upon the trail of the serpent. It 
is a danger signal. The serpent may be coiled 
nearby, ready to strike and poison and kill with 
his deadly virus. — | } | 

Like unto the trail of the serpent is the Scandal- 
monger, the Tattler, and the Gossip. They harry 
and wound the children of men, and they feast 


_and fill and fatten on the reputation and character 


of their fellows. - 

I catry no weapon with which to make war 
against honest criticism, against those who fully 
and frankly discuss the news, the doings of neigh- 
bors and friends, the position of preachers and 
teachers and officials; but I bear arms this day 
against those assassins of character who gossip 


and’ tattle away the reputation of their fellows 


with no evidence to support them save the vague 


and hazy “They Say” strawman witness, which 
they put forward. 

Numbers of great and good men and women 
have been poisoned and have gone down under 
the calumny of these idle busybodies. ‘Temples, 
churches, and schools have been destroyed by 
them, and some of our bravest and best bear their 


scafs. 


I know a wonderful woman who years ago 


committed a great wrong. The Master must have 


forgiven her, since she has long been ministering — 


to the weak and erring, the sick and afflicted. Yes, 


she has gone to battle with the enemies of child, — 
life on every street and in every alley; she never 
Her hair is white now, _ 
but these scorpions will not permit _ 

They find time to crucify her all. 


tires and never complains. 
snow-white; 

her to rest. 
over again as the years go by. | 


When these gossips run out of material, Pct 
comb the divorce dockets for scandal.. Like yule ss: 
tures they turn the pages seeking. for victims BOF 


the marital wrecks to feed upon. 


When the gossips and tattlers fail to find * some- on | 
thing mean and ugly and sordid about the man _ 
or woman under ‘discussion, ey. nee ~d 


change the subject. .. a 
If one must go into. the service 2 of the devil, 
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why not take a real place, like safe-blowing or 
robbery? Why this scavenger job of gossiping? 

If you have come into possession of something 
ugly and wrong about your fellows, unless the 
telling will help society, or bring justice to the 
fore, then, in the name of all that is decent, keep 
it to yourself.. Too many know about it already. 

“Slander shuns a clean mind. ‘There is some- 
thing unclean in us when we love to dwell upon 
the diseases of society. Arson, stealing and mur- 


. der ate sins that have no palliation; but roll them 


into one black lump, and they pale before the 


_ crime of murdering a reputation. Let us look for 


the good in our brothers and encourage it to grow 
with recognition.” 
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Chapter VI 


CHARACTER 


I xnow of no picture 
more tragic or pathetic than that of King David, 
waiting at the gate for news of his son Absalom. 
From childhood, I have seen in fancy that old 
man standing there, anxious about his wayward 
and treasonable son. ‘The picture holds and fas- 
cinates. Absalom, handsome, debonair, and com- 
manding, was the king’s favorite, and he was also. 
a favorite with the people. One day he cast 
tight and justice into the discard and launched an 
insurrection against his father’s throne. The old 


king stood at the gate waiting for news—not news _ 


of the battle, but news of his son. “Is it well 
with the boy?” he asked of the messenger. I am 
of opinion the death of his boy really broke the 
heart of that old man. | ’ 

Here we find a boy who was ambitious. He 
was handsome. He was educated above his fel- 


lows, and by right of inheritance was one day to 
be ruler. What he lacked was what destroyed © 


him: there was no granite or steel in his make-up; 
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tion took their toll. 
for sentence; all that was left after his seeming 
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he was a weak and vacillating character. He had 
the ambition to be king, without a shred of kingly 
qualities. And so Absalom stands there in the 
roadway of history, a pitiful spectacle, and good 
only for purposes of illustration. 

A few months ago, a young fellow, who wanted 
much to get started in business, was out of em- 
ployment. He needed money. He was told that 
he could make money by going into the speakeasy 
business and he fell for it. Things went well for 
a while. He owned automobiles, he dressed in 
the height of fashion, and was pointed out as 
living on Easy Street. Then he commenced going 
down hill; bad habits, bad associates, and dissipa- 
One day he stood in court 


prosperity was a diseased body. What that boy 

lacked was what Absalom lacked—character. 
Since the world was young, men and women 

have tried to succeed by climbing up some other 


~ way—some route other than the straight. They VA 


have always failed; but it seems that in each gen- 
eration there are numbers who will not believe. 
They must be shown. But the lessons they learn 
from experience often come too late. They go to 


_ the port of missing men. 


Character is not inherited; it does not come by 
descent or distribution. Birth, wealth, talents, 
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station, do not develop character. In all cases, 
and under every sun, character is the fruit of per- 
sonal exertion and personal endeavor. 

If you read good, clean books, if you keep good 
company, in a little while you will learn to love 
both. Then it is that you have commenced build- 
ing for yourself a character, without which you. 
need not expect to succeed. Put a pin in this: 


If you lack character, then you have nothing the - 


world needs or wants. You may have good looks, 
/you may have a good father who stands well in 


‘/ the community, and you may have prestige. So 
did Absalom. You propose to make your way 
by fooling the world. So did Absalom. You are: 
going to be so cunning that you-will.not be found» 
out, anc thus succeed.', Absalom, tried this. You - 


are going to be a good fellow, and slap men on. 


the back, and shirk work, and live by your Wits. ; 


Absalom tried this, also. , 


Yes, you may lose friends and fortune, lose your 
way and breast the storms of life in threadbare — 
garb, but if Character bear you company, certain 


it is that shé Will lead you again'to the highway of 
happiness and peace i 


‘tain road.” 
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Chapter IX 
Seok wu eis 


_ : A PARTY of tourists sat in 
the lobby of a downtown hotel. They had just 
alighted from an automobile which came to rest 
between the white lines against the street. They 
had cast off raincoats and wraps, and sat talking 
as the storm raged outside. One of the party 


said, “Ishall always be thankful to the man 


who placed the signboar ds for us along that moun- 


Here is a.man who was grateful. He was 


thanking an unknown friend who had placed 
“signboards along the way, signboards that had 


guided him through the storm and into a haven 


of light and comfort. ‘They had never met; they 
did not know-each other; and yet, from that night 


on, they had become comrades and friends. 
_ I watched an engineer’ as he “oiled around,” 


», just before the conductor’s “All aboard!” sent the 
“midnight express on its way. A lantern waved 


down the line of coaches, and that great thing of 


» steel. moved’ slowly down the track; it took on 
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speed and noise as the wheels clacked against the 
web of switches in the yard; it glided between 
lights that were red and green, until a board far 
down the track signaled an open way; the great 
whistle blasted back an answer as the engine 
seemed to shake itself free of the town and there- 
after plunged into the night. The signalman said 
to the driver of the express, “Your way is open; 
the track belongs to you,” and the blast of the 
engineer's whistle answered back, ““Thank you, I 
am on the way.” Comrades in one grand under- 


taking had spoken to each other out of the night. 


An automobile, covered with mud, fenders 
damaged and running-board smashed, limped into 
town. A mechanic at the garage was looking it 
over, and wanted to know how it happened. The 
driver of the car replied, “We saw no signboard, 
so we left the highway for a byway.” 


God’s wayward and_.negligent children z are tea 


ing the highway for the byway every day. For 


/ there is a dearth of signboards. They are con- 


fronted with so many isms, dogmas and creeds 


that accurate road information is difficult to 


obtain. 


If you possess gratitude, I would engage you : 


this day in placing signboards along the way for 


your fellows. I would have you become the friend : 
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and comrade of countless thousands who must 
travel in your footsteps. 

If your life and your work cheer the weak and 
the weary; if you bring sunshine and happiness 
into the home circle; if you minister to the sick 
and the afflicted; if the erring take heart from 
you; if little pinched faces grow happy because of 
you; if you have stood out for those things which 
are good and pure and clean—then truly you are 
placing signboards for your fellows. Such a life 
points the way past pitfalls and dangers, and is a 
signboard to the weary travelers who come after 


you to hold to the strait and narrow way which 


leads on to nobler and better things. 
The world just now needs road information. 


ot ag h. 
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Chapter X 


JUSTICE 


rT 4 
To crow means often to 
suffer.” It might well be added, that, to place 
mercy before justice often means to suffer. 


The friends of a man convicted before me for a 


misdemeanor and given a ninety-day jail sentence, 


once interceded in his behalf, saying that he was 
the sole support of his wife and children. The. . 
sentence was suspended, and in thirty days he was... 
killed in a drunken brawl. Because he went un- ~~ 
whipped of justice in the first instance, he lost his 
life in the end. When I set mercy before justice ‘ 


I gave the death penalty to that man. 


An old mother cried out: in court, “I wish aa 
could take his place,” as the jury filed in and con- 
victed her boy, giving him a Jong’ penitentiary. 
sentence. As her son was led away, the court’ 
bailiff told me that this mother had taken her — 
boy’s place many, many times in the past; had. 
begged him off over and over again; had scrubbed 
for him; had toiled for him; had gone ragged that | 
he might dress well; but in the end, ae had tO 
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ay. Her mother love always led mercy to the 
fore when her boy sinned, but in the end that very 
love wrought his ruin. 

Did you ever go back-stage, and take a look at 
the background of crime? I know you have read 
about it in the papers: how the culprit’s sweet- 
heart is staying by him, how handsome he is, and 
how fearless, what he eats and what he wears; but 
did you ever go back-stage and look at the havoc 
he has wrought? 

Not long ago, just after several mechanics re- 


ceived their half-month’s pay, bandits stuck them 


up and took their wages from them. One of 
these men held a roll of bills in his big hand and 
was smiling down on it as the gunmen thrust pis- 
tols into his face, forcing him to hand over the 
money. He was smiling for the reason that with 
‘this money he was to send his wife back home to 
visit the folks and allow his eldest girl to begin 


taking music lessons. Another was to send money 
toa hospital, where his little girl was being nursed 
back to. health. Still another was going to make 


a payment on his home. ‘Those holdup men 
brought sorrow and suffering into the lives of at 


least fifty people that morning, good, honest, 


hard-working people. 
The average criminal, long = he has com- 


s mitted the crime for which he must setve a sen- 
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tence of penal servitude, has been given not only 
one chance, but many chances. The neighbors 
talk to him, teachers and parents talk to him, 
officers caution him, and then comes a lenient 
judge who lectures him and extends another 
chance. Justice stands by and waits until that 
boy begins to think he can get away with almost 
any crime; and then comes the sentence. If jus- 
tice had taken her toll in the first instance, it is 
highly probable that he would have been saved. 

Many men and women who would not take a 
thin dime that did not belong to them, will never- 
theless steal their children’s future. They do not 
believe in punishment for children; they do not 
believe in rigid discipline. While their children 
are about their knees, they early learn to have 
their own way; they are left to choose for them- 
selves without hindrance; and so it is that farther 
along the roadway of life, society not only pun- 
ishes them, but, in many instances, puts them in 
stripes. ‘They become felons. 

“The tod and reproof give wisdom, but a child 
left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.” 


rot 
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Chapter XI 


THe LAW OF COMPENSATION 


Every generation brings 
on a vast army of those who do not believe in and 
who try to escape the law of compensation. 
Every day you see those who are trying to beat 
this age-old law. No one can be happy in this 
world who gathers together ill-gotten gains. No 
one can be contented who cuts the corners of life. 

The reason you are deceived is that you see so 
many who try to live right, but are poor, without 
money, and sick. They do not seem to be happy, 
and perhaps they are not happy. Then you see 
others who are living without the law, who seek 
and work only for self, yet they prosper; success 
seems to come to them; they grow in goods and 
chattels. You therefore conclude that there is 
nothing to this law. of compensation. 


Your faulty judgment lies in the hasty observa- 
tion of those you have noted and watched. The 


man who is trying to live aright, who is earning 
honest bread, who is doing his best to make a 
family happy, may not seem to prosper, may not 
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seem to be happy; but, if he holds to it, and if 
you hold to your observation of him, he will prove 
my case. On the other hand, the man who is 
living for self, who cuts the corners, who is always 
getting, regardless of the right of it, if you will 
observe him long enough, he, also, will prove my 
case. 

Goods and chattels gotten unlawfully will, in 
the end, bring only unhappiness and destruction 
to those who have thus gained possession of them. 
They cannot beat this law of compensation. It 
is unbeatable. They must pay—it makes no dif- 
ference what you think—they must pay. —_ 

If you are trying to obey the Golden Rule, if 
you are trying every day to make a good neigh- 
bor, a good husband, and a good father; if you 
look up to the Omnipotent each day and thank 
and trust him, the law of compensation operates, . 
and you are happy and contented. ty hes Oi 

Mine has been the duty for years to look into 
the lives of those who break the laws, to fix pun- 
ishment, and to see, if I can, why and how they 
have come to embrace crime. _In all those years I 


have never found one really happy -and.contented.. 
man or woman who. had broken the laws of God__. . 


and man. Moreover, I have'yet to find that man 
who has gotten goods and chattels unlawfully 
eo re 


_ penitentiary. 
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and dishonestly and who is happy and contented 
with them. 

Thread the streets of any city and come upon 
that man who has entered upon a career of crime. 
A few minutes in his company will disclose to you 
that he is not finding joy in life. Such a test does 
not call for the expert. The face, the demeanor, 


and the hunted look tell the story. 


An old criminal peered out through the bars 
of his cell. His face was mottled and scarred; his 
arms and chest were tattooed, and his nervous 
fingers flicked the ash from his cigarette as he 
talked. He was a burglar and plied his protes- 
sion by breaking into stores and warehouses. He 
was on his way to do his fourth stretch in the 


“Yes,” he said, “this sentence is for ten years. 


I am too old to make it. ‘This will be my finish.” 


_ He rolled another cigarette and continued: “I 


have stolen enough gdods to make me rich, but the 


~ ‘fence’ [the buyer] would beat the price down 
~~ .untilI got nothing. .I-had to sell to him at his 


price, and beat it.. I have ridden the rods when 
my hands would freeze to the steel.” 

_ He was ‘the picture of despair as he ran the 
gamut of his crimes... “If I had worked ‘for two 


. dollars per day; I would have had more money,” 
he continued. ‘The ‘fence’ bought my loot for a 
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self-respect; then they are in the current and 
have reached the rapids. They have arrived. 

The robber, the highwayman, the thief, and 
the killer all arrive by wrong thinking. They fill 
their minds and keep them filled with ugly, mean, 
low, and sordid thoughts; they nurse and nurture 
these thoughts until they come to light in the 
movements and acts of the thinker. Moreover, 
the mind commits crime long before the body. 
After the mind of each became criminal, it set the 
body to work, committing the crime. - | 

The mind may become. diseased, just. as the 
body. One may not think on the coarse and the 


cruel, and then go out and execute the gentle and. 
If you continually read yellow, sen- 


the manly. 
sual, and corrupt literature, you will seek low, 
cheap, and unclean companions. 


clean meee 
arrive. 
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Just. as you 
poison the body by the eating of impure food, so. 
you poison the mind by feeding it low and un-— 
Brom that time on, it is ~— bor | 


A few years ago a yo “fellow went to prison 7 
for embezzling money from the counting house. 
where he was employed. ‘He was handsome, ‘well 
educated, and:came from a home. of refined and’ 
cultured people. He: began by giving | little parties' 
to a very select company. “They grew into drink- |} 
ing and gambling parties. ‘The guests went down’! °F 
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as he went down; they came from a lower stratum 
as he went lower; he lost money by way of gam- 
ing and that, together with the other money he 
had spent, involved him more and more deeply. 
He first took money from his employer, intending 
to replace it; he lost this and took more, until 
finally his peculations went beyond anything he 
could hope to return. He had arrived. 

In these days, the surest shot to crime is through 
the speakeasy. Let the average young man sell 
whisky for a year and he emerges ripe for almost 
any ctime in sight. It is the cancer of moral fiber. 

The father of two boys sat in the courtroom as 
his two young sons were being sentenced to prison 
for larceny. His face was gray and haggard. 


' When they were little fellows, they watched him 


break the laws of God arid man. They had looked 


_on as he defrauded and cheated his fellows. They 


had gone out the only door that father had ever 
opened for them, and it led them where the days 


are og and the: walls. are high. They had 
" arrived, 
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Chapter XIII 


DRIFTWOOD 


For years there sat oppo- 
site me a judge of much learning and wisdom. 
We possessed the same powers, under the law, 
and occupied the same offices. Back down the 
road in his life there must have been an epoch 
of tragedy. He had never married, was taciturn, 
and loved to be alone; yet through his nature 
there ran a deep and gentle stream of love for 
the weak and erring. When he did speak, every 
one within range of his voice listened. He has 
been away now many years—gone to that “undis- 
covered country.” | 

A mighty river flows at the edge of the town, 
and once when this river was at floodtide, I stood 
on its bank with this judge and watched laborers 
gathering driftwood from its current. Its angry 
waters had spread over the entire lowlands, had 


combed from the woods and forests along its way — 


the fallen timbers and débris, and just now the 
current was filled with the driftwood these laboz- 
ers were busily engaged in salvaging. 
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My companion looked on for a long time in 
silence, and then turning to me said, “‘It is so like 
life; many of us are born and live up where the 
waters are sweet and pure; others work their way 


upstream. We are eager to work the oars, to do 


our share and then we grow smug and content; 
the storms come, our barks go on the rocks, many 
fall into the waters, others give up and quit fight- 
ing; we become discouraged and drift with the 
tide; we lose faith in our fellows, then faith in 
life, and afterwards faith in God. Thereafter we 
ecome driftwood on the current of the river of 
ife. Moreover, unless strong arms and brave 
hearts throw out. the lifeline, we drift to the port 
of missing men.” For a long time there was 
silence between us as we watched the laborers 
at their work, and then he continued, “You know 
old Peter was driftwood, and the Master sal- 
vaged him from the waters.” 

A close bond of friendship held between us 
throughout the years. When I would question 
him as to the work in hand, whether he might be 


engaged in giving another chance to a wayward 


boy, or perhaps, writing a letter recommending 
a parole for another, he would reply by saying, “I 
am trying to catch some driftwood.” 

This judge was too easy. He lacked “iron” 


and was swayed by sentiment. I said as much, 
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when he extended clemency to a young boy who 
had committed a felony, permitting him to join 
the army. Our President had just declared war. 
A half-sad smile played across the face of my 
friend for a moment, and then he said, “I am try- 
ing to catch some driftwood.” | 


The years slipped away, and the soldier boy 
of “another chance” came back. He was clean 


and rugged and had made a wonderful record 


at the front. His judge had gone away, so he 
gave me the thanks. As he stood there, framed 


in the doorway, wearing a citation medal and~ 
wound stripe, brave and clean, some one kept 


—s “I am trying to catch some drift- 
wood.” | eee PO a _ 


One evening at twilight, as the shadows were ~ 
drifting in from the river, an old mother came into. 
the chambers and begged me to recommend a pa-. > 
role for her boy. I could not grant ‘her request. 


She had walked a long way. I can yet vision the 


tired, patient old face. She asked leave to: kneel . 
there and pray. ‘The request was granted, but 
all the time I felt it was only to gain sympathy. 
As she rose to her feet, she came near me and 


said, “Judge, my children were ‘left without a 


father, and in trying to get for them bread, I never. 
had a chance to raise them, but God is going to. 
help me save my boy.” It was the same old story 
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—old as pain. I visited their place recently, That 
boy has paid off the mortgage on the farm, and 
he is a deacon in his church. He has come back 
and is staying back. He is making money and 
friends. That mother’s religion, and that mother’s 
God, went down into the penitentiary and laid 


hands on a thing that was only a number and 
made it into a man. As my car glided into the 


_ night, some one from the shadows kept whisper- 


ing, “I am trying to catch some driftwood.” 
J have for a friend an old man who is a black- 


smith’s captain. In his young days.he was ad- 
-. dicted to the habit of strong drink. He often 
- tells me this story: He had been on a protracted 
_ spree, lost his position, terrorized his wife and 
children, and. left them in want.: One night he 
came home drunken and reeling. As he stag- 


gered into the doorway he could see, by the light 


. of a little kerosene lamp, back into the kitchen 

_ ‘where his wife had the little ragged children about 
her and was down on her knees praying. Her 
poor haggard face was.lifted; and her eyes were 
- closed; each little face was peering up from the 
_ Shadows. My: friend staggered into the company 
. and said,’““Wife, pray. for me!’’. -The old fellow 
now. owns a beautiful home, and the children are 
all happily married. Now and then I sit out an 
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“Yes,” he says, “I was drifting to wreck and 
nui ‘and the prayers of a good wife saved me.’ 

Then as I walk home through the soft night, 

a judge, with a half-sad smile f i 
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of their elders that certain laws on the statute 
books could, would, and should be broken. 
Moreover, when men and women have stood 
out for these laws in public, and then behind the 
scenes have joined the many others who were 
against them and there broke these laws, the 
young people have not failed to see. Is it, there- 
fore, any wonder that young people have come 
to this hour with an utter defiance of law? Is 
it any wonder that they speed automobiles, with- 
out regard for life, or seek thrills in 
larceny, or murder? | 


My father owned slaves, but along came my 
government and took them from him. When he 


thievery, 


complained, this government punished him. How- 
ever much you may have sympathized with my. 


father in his sufferings, would you. regard. his 
son as a just judge if he were to sit’on a: bench 
tomorrow and charge a jury that the government 


was guilty of treason, to call on the people to _ 
disregard the laws of the government as to slavery, © 
and to trample the flag underfoot? That would. 


be treason. | 


Would you regard me as a good ‘citizen if ry, 


should inveigh against the slavery law as I walk 


among men? Not at all. Then how can -you 4 
square yourself with good conscience and upright ~ . 
living by lending your aid and influence to the 
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and women: who’ worked and voted for prohibi 
tion} and then, after it became the law, broke its 





breaking down of the laws in regard to prohibi- 
Te prohibition leaders have been calling on 
he courts and court officials for strict enforce- 
r. force to the utmost. They make frontal at- 
ok ‘on every one that takes issue with them. 
ih the main, they have left off the teaching of 
temperance, the direct appeal to the pen 
to lead upright lives and to all ogee tO O ey 
these laws. They shout only for en — : 
They have been met by their brothers on the . - 
side with the statement that these — la 

cannot be enforced, and, between the two factions, 


‘the children ofthe nation have come fo young 


d with an utter 
hood and. young womanhood v 
Aengael not only for the prohibition laws, but 


~ for all Jaws that front them with restraint. 
_- ‘4he outstanding need of the hour in — is 

~ for men and women who obey these — ope 
Jaws, and thereby set examples to the = ren. re 
- the republic). Regardless of your attitu ym 7 
-. prohibition’ question, it is your solemn duty 


‘obey the prohibition laws. It is a huge task to 


bring men and ) od these 
bring men and women, who have withsto 


Jaws, to a conception of their duty with reference 
° We are hindered by those men 
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commandments by drinking prohibited liquors 
They are the Benedict Arnolds of this hour. | 

Every citizen who loves this republic owes it to 
his wife, his children, and loved ones, owes it to 
himself and to God, to obey the laws of the 
republic. It is your republic, right or wrong 
Its laws are your laws. 

You may not select the laws you will ob 
the ones you will break and ‘ion Pato 
children to grow into law-abiding citizens. You 
may not have your children trained by thugs and 
highwaymen and expect them to grow into teach- 
ers and preachers. It may be that the law you 
elect to break will become a citation for your 
child to make a selection of the one he will break 
later on. | 

You may not invite the preacher in at the 
front door, and when he has gone, invite the 
bootlegger in at the back door, and then expect 
your babies to grow up with a proper respect for 
law and law enforcement. It is not done that 
way. They will not only feel contempt for you, 


but for all your laws which inhibit their wants 


and desires, and for your city, state, and republic, 
which try to enforce the laws. 
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Chapter XxV 


PROFANITY 


: Onze who steals, looks for 
a reward from what he gets. One who lies, seeks 
gain by getting even with an enemy, escaping 
some punishment, Of possibly picturing himself a 
hero. But he who is profane, who swears and 
takes God’s name in vain, gets no reward for his 


If men and women who use profanity could 
hear themselves, if they could know just how their 


— Janguage sounds, how it impresses their hearers, 


I am of opinion that profanity would soon become 
rare. In fact, it would almost disappear. Ic is so 
useless and unpardonable that, however much we 
may esteem the user of profanity, it tends to 
cheapen him in our estimation. 

For one to lose his temper and become profane 
is bad enough; it shows lack of poise and control; 
it signboards the man as being weak; but the one 
who swears habitually, who uses profanity along 


with his ordinary conversation, evidences the 
greater sin and greater weakness. He gives the 
impression that he is afraid of his own words and 
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statements; that he needs must add profanity to 
give them weight. He advertises to the world 
that he possesses no emphasis in language which 
may attract, and, therefore, resorts to the sin of 
profanity. He does not enrich himself, and makes 
his hearers poor, indeed. 

When parched earth has just been wet with 
rain and the sun again shines forth, it seems that 
every branch and bud lifts itself in gratitude and 
praise for a renewal of life. The big outdoors 
looms grateful and happy after the shower; every- 
thing that lives and grows in the open is returning 
thanks. Then how is it that man, who is lord 


over all that lives and grows in this: world, ‘can. . 
so debase himself, can become so blind and un- 


grateful, as to lift his head and call on God to 
damn his creation? It is beyond understanding. 


To take on the sins which finally. destroy us, - 
we must get our minds and hearts in condition | 
to receive and nurture them. There is no better... 
way to prepare the mind and the heart for these: 
sins than by the use of profanity. Curse, swear, — 
and damn, and all the little devils that creep and... 


crawl will hurry to. you. Since you have left 


open the door, they will enter. You speak a lan- > 


guage which they know, which they can undetr- 
stand, and your profanity is an invitation to them 
to come in and abide with you. = |) 
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Chapter XVI 


PurB IN HEART 


' A GARDENER was busily en- 
i his flowers; 

d in preparing the ground for 
cnet aol’ loads of fertilizer to the flower 
beds, and then mixed it thoroughly into the soil. 
The day was dark and dreary, and the ground was 
cold and gray. As I watched, it appeared to me 


“the most uninteresting work I could imagine. But 


: - dozens of 
I passed that way many weeks later; 
ceil had stopped to Jook at the beautiful flowers 
that grew in the garden. The white and crimson 


of it seemed as if God had kissed every petal into 
- Jife for His children. 


Then I thought of the 


patient, dreary toil of that gardener. | 
our task on some back street in life may seem 


~to-you hard and burdensome. Perhaps the hours 


are long, the compensation small, and the chance 
of promotion to a better situation dark and ob- * 


—scure. Would you take heart, increase your hori- 


: zon, gain courage? ‘Would you trim your lamp 
o> Sof faith and hope? Then learn from the work of 
this gardener. | Carry to your work a clean heart 


{st ] 
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and a clean mind. As you cast selfishness and sin 
from your heart, you start growing beautiful flow- 
ers of love, helpfulness, and courage; thereupon, 
the children of this tired old world will look you 
up, and, as you hearten them for the burdens 
which they must bear, you also will take heart, 
and so travel up the road of joy and gladness. 
Once we learn to cleanse the heart, it is so easy 
thereafter to form contact with God, whereby he 
helps us to keep it clean. Then the mind pre- 
pares a bed of clean thoughts, and in a little while 
beautiful flowers spring forth in the way of good 
deeds, helpful service, and a love of fellow man. 
If one can just keep God’s watchful care over the 
premises, the evil thoughts which creep into the 
heart will be weeded out, and only his flowers 
spring up and grow. | a 
One night a young fellow staggered into my 
study and said, “Judge, I want you to lock me 
up, I’m a thief.” I thought him drunk or crazy. 
That boy held a position of trust, and he was 
short several thousand dollars. He sat there, 
broken, with nerves shattered and poured out 
the sad and pitiful story. He had finally gotten. 
to the place where he could not sleep, so he 


wanted to go to jail, Once he had come fresh 


from the farm, straight as a string and clean as a 
hound’s tooth; then he fell in with bad asso- 
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‘ates; he quit going to church; he left the com- 
— good. peo to ikeoe to cheap, sordid 
ae gee ‘read degrading literature. He drove 
from his heart every clean and se 
thought; and long, long before he had on ed a 
penny of his employer's money, he had become 
~ thief—in his heart he had become a — 
thief. ‘That boy had failed to keep his wn 
pure, and so he — where the days are long 
are high. — 
eae a in was explaining to his — 
why he did not go on @ wild party, which = 
come to grief before the night was =e ne 
pressed me to go,” he said, but mother's w E 
kept continually ringing in my ears: Remem ~ 
son, now that your father is gone, you _- - 
his place, so do nothing that you wou 
ashamed for him to know.’ ’ What that a, ne 
not have known, but what I want you to : ow 
and to keep in mind is that a clean gore _ 
out evil thoughts, and calls in and holds “ y 
the good.. Evil thoughts will, to be sure, ot: 
coming in, but so long as the heart is pure they 


cannot find lodgment; they cannot take life in a 


heart that is pure. . 
Read clean literature; keep company with good, 


clean people; make it a rule to hear a good sermon 


“each week: and read at least a verse from the 
es <2 
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they can be influenced by such reading; neverthe- 
less, that is exactly what happens. 

One does not eat poisonous or unwholesome 
foods, since, in the end, it means bodily suffering; 
and yet men and women will read sordid litera- 
ture, never noticing, and never, perhaps, fully 
realizing that they are poisoning their minds. It 
is just as necessary to keep the mind unsmirched 
as it is the body clean. | 

Attempt to teach the child life of your com- 
munity to drink and to gamble, and it will in- 
stantly call forth a protest from every religious 
and civic body in the community;. and yet, in 
nearly every town and village throughout the 


land, parents sit quietly by while their children . 


read cheap and sensual literature until they have 
poisoned their minds. Thereafter, they love cheap 
gossip, cheap company, and delight in conversa- 
tions that smack of the ugly and sordid. 

Readers of this kind of literature show up in a 
sitting-room conversation like a lightning-rod on 
a house. We are walking advertisements of the 
books we read—we can’t get away from it. En- 
gage us in conversation at any length, and what 


we read will stand out like a red light down the. 


track. 
At the opening of the nineteenth century, edu- 


cation was not regarded by England as the busi- _ 
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ness of the nation. Nearly all the teachers of 
private schools had been failures at everything 
else they had undertaken. At that time, education 
was the business of the parents and guardians. 
While England boasted of some institutions of 
learning, the nation itself was not interested in 
educating its subjects. 

At the opening of the century, and up to 1825, 
the surgeon, the chemist, the attorney, the butcher, 
and the baker in England were required to pre- 
pare for their occupations, but not the school- 
master‘ he was free, without examination or 
qualification, to open a school anywhere. Some of 
the private schools were intolerable. 

Then, in 1839, a young man gave to the world 


a history of these schools, portraying the teachers 


and the pupils. All the debasing sordidness came 
to light, and all England was aroused. The Life 
and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby was dis- 
cussed in highway and byway, in taproom and par- 
Jor. It shook England to her very foundation. 
It touched the pride of the breed. It reached 
down and gripped the hearts of men and women 
from every walk of life, and they demanded that 
the government right this great wrong which was 
being done the child life of the nation. The Eng- 
lish folk are a splendid race, even when at peace, 
but arouse them and they are magnificent. Charles 
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Dickens, in The Life and Adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby, changed the course of this great em- 
pire. The country set to work to build schools 
and to employ teachers; and hence the great edu- 
cational system of England today. 

Mention the Yorkshire schools and Mr. Squeers 
in any clime or under any sun, and they are 
known. The story has been told in every tongue 
worth the speaking. I would rather be the author 

of that book than ruler of any government, and 
I would gladly acclaim it as my child, against any 


fortune that time and history have given to man- 
kind. 


set the child life of his country. free. 


Yes, show me the books you, read, and qT m tell 2 


you what you. are. 


ee 
ae 


Disraeli, Glaisdne: Benclalus: Washington, and 
Jefferson: worked for. men; but. Charles: Dickens | 
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Chapter XVII 


Tue MYSTERY OF MUSIC 


in tae A. coop definition of 
music has never been given to the world because 
true understanding of it cannot be expressed. The 
depth and breadth of the soul are its only measure, 
and the larger the soul, the better will be its un- 
derstanding of music. 

There is music that touches only the physical; 

the lilt of it calls forth action; the hearers desire 
to dance and to move the body in rhythm to its 


cadence and strains. ‘The soul does not register 


this music; it does not interpret it. 

‘The master.musician who interprets soul music 
rarely ever teaches the heights without suffering 
and heartache... It is the price he must pay. 

I listened: one night to a master of the mystic 
violin; he was little, weazened, and ugly. The 


story of his life had filtered in with his coming. 


It was said that. he had been only a fiddler in 


youth; ‘the one’ woman who had ever appealed 


to that little man refused him and twitted him 
for his ack of ability, saying she could never live 
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out her life with a common fiddler. He put away 
the fiddle and wandered, a vagabond, over the 
world, until one night he walked into a resort 
and found in the corner of the dimly lighted place 
a fiddle, on which he began to play. His was 
the hand of the master; he did not see the gath- 
ering crowd; he did not see the flashing eyes and 
eager faces; he was telling them his story, and it 
came from under the bridge of what had been, 
until that night a fiddle, but now, in his hands, 
a wonderful violin. That little man had grasped 
and understood its mysteries. He was a master, 
and the world so acclaimed him. 7 


As I sat far up in the gallery, it appeared to me . 


that his hand trembled as he tried to make the bow 
of that violin do his bidding. But soon it found 
its place. He forgot that vast audience, and was 
himself forgotten in his playing. 762 


First, he led me away to a little home that 


nestled among the pines. Honeysuckle was climb- 
ing the walls, and the creepers hugged and kissed 
the chimneys, while the sunlight filtered softly 


through the window on a cradle where a child — 


slept as its mother watched; it was tender and 
peaceful. Then his music seemed to come be- 
tween me and the picture of that happy home; 
with the next flash of the bow it came back, but 


with so different a setting. The mother knelt by | : 
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cradle of her dying child, whose big baby 
nd were fixed on her wonderful face. She 
crooned one of those mother songs that only a 
child can understand, until he went away, with 
4 smile upon his little face and a prattling word 


of welcome on his lips. 
z * * * * x 


Then he led me through fields ripe with the 
harvest; the wild grapes hung by the way, and the 
apples were ripe in the orchard; the dying sun 
painted the woodland to burnished gold; the 
shadows crept up from the river and fell against 
the old home place on the hill. I walked with him 
in the shadows to the window of that home and 
watched the happy family kneel in evening wor- 
ship. I wanted to enter and linger there, but he 
called me away with a flash of that bow. 


+ * * * PY *% 


. Tt was a mansion, splendid in its setting. Lights 
flashed from every window welcoming us to 
enter. Inside, pictures of the masters adorned the 


walls, rich in tapestry, gold and gray. In the nur- 
sety a man was watching his children retire for 
the night. His was a strong, sad face. “The 
toother of those children forgot them one night,” 
whispered the violin, “forgot her home, forgot her 
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husband, forgot her God, and went away.” | 
looked on that man’s face and wanted so much to 
be led away; it was a picture of cold, gray ashes; 
his face haunts me still. Then the lightnings 
flashed, and the storm clouds gathered, and the 
rain beat upon me, until I. was cold and wet. 
Then came the mother and begged that she might 
come in to her babies. “I want just to see them, 
just to kiss:them, just to kneel: with them in the 
lights and shadows of our home for a minute,” 
wailed the violin. But she was turned from that 
door and forced back into the night. 


# J a ee Se 


The muisic of the master led me to my old home 


place—it was Thanksgiving, and my mother 
greeted me in the doorway—the picture holds with 
me, even yet: the hallway, the table, the food, 


the prayer of thanksgiving, the familiar faces. - 


It was wonderful! It was glorious! Their faces 


beamed on me. . The tea-kettle sang from its 
familiar place and,called back the old trundle-bed: | 


days. But with one flash of that bow, he blotted 


it all out, and I stood alone in the room with cur- | 
tains drawn, and looked into the face of mother, 


so quiet, still and peaceful. I thought of how 


many, many times I had hurr her, wounded the. - 


mother heart of her! I tried to. shut out the 
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closing my eyes, but she was still there, 
a Oh! a eee I stooped and kissed 
her cold’ brow, while the violin whispered, Why 
didn’t you do that when she was with you, when 
her heart could have thrilled to it? 


we xe By * x * 


. lift the veil 
Oh, Music! you have the power to 
and let the spitit look and listen; you mark the 
dividing line between the beasts and men; you 


‘compel mankind to put away selfishness, greed, 
and hate. 


You have discovered the pathway to 


the soul! 
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Chapter XIX 


ALONE 


Tr you would accomplish 
anything worth while, if you would win success, 
if you would put out of your life the errors and 
Jatent faults that hinder and hold you back, then 
make a practice each week of separating yourself 
from the crowd and there, alone, study and think 
seriously about life and about yourself. Become 
a fair and impartial judge of yourself and of your 


acts and conduct. Search out the faults and er-- 


rors. Look up the weak spots in your character. 
Make this a habit. | 
Every editorial, every book, and every worth- 
while magazine article were written by men and 
women who were alone. These are the children 
of thought. They were not born in some dance 
hall; they did not come to life at some banquet- 


board or in some merry company. They found. 


life, perhaps, in some dingy office, far removed 
from company, as the writer sat alone and turned 
thoughts into words. Every great speech was 
thought out alone. Every great and good law 
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was first prepared alone. The inspired men who 
gave the Bible to the world, in all probability 
wrote it when alone. 

I am downright sorry for people who are not 
able to spend an hour in solitude; they crave com- 
pany; they want conversation. They dare not be 
alone, so they run away from themselves and get 
into a crowd. They harass their fellows by calling 
them up over the telephone to talk about trivial 
things, of no consequence, just to get away from 
themselves. Hundreds of men and women who 
are alone and at work are harried by these ‘‘bugs.”” 

The automobile, the radio, the telephone, the 
electric light, and a thousand other inventions 
of man were dreamed into reality by men and 
women who worked them out alone, far removed 
from the surging and noisy crowd. 

‘And when he had sent the multitudes away, he 
went up into a mountain apart to pray: and when 
the evening was come, he was there alone.” This 
Christ was a student. What he gave to the world 
in sermon and in thought was born when he was 
alone. 

Would you increase your faith? Would you 
dispel the doubts and fears that creep in and make 
you afraid? Then spend an hour alone and think 
on these things. 
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fishes of every kind and variety are almost de 
pleted. Man was not satisfied to take his fill with 
hook and line and lure, with trap and net; these 
methods were too gentle; they lacked finesse: they 
left something for the younger brother; thus man, 
selfish and gluttonous, resorted to the use of poi- 
sons and high explosives, which destroyed all life 
in their wake. They have done to death the 
wealth of the waters. : 

The smail game is fast disappearing. Gone is 
the wild pigeon, and plover and dove are on the 
way. The quail has been driven into the fastness 
of the swamps and jungles and will soon live 
only in the past. The bag limit has called forth 
a challenge to the true sportsman, but the game 
vandal-is doing the small game to its death. 

Recently I visited the mountains and listened 
eagerly for the bobwhite, but not once did I hear 
him piping to his mate from the woodland. In 
our ruthless quest for pleasure, we are soon to 
write his epitaph. | | 

We instill into each generation a set idea—that 


it may waste the legacy of the outdoors. We . 


seem unwilling to partake of this legacy, to enjoy 


it, to preserve and conserve it and then pass it 


on to the children. We seek its destruction and 
death. 


The woods along the highways hold out to th 
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passer-by buds and blossoms. They make a pic- 
ture of loveliness and beauty that may be enjoyed 
by the travelers and sojourners of every genera- 
tion; but the wasteful children are fast stripping 
them of their beauty. Each day sees occupants 
of automobiles bringing to hamlet, town, and city 
loads of these flowers; they strip the woods of 
branches and twigs along with the flowers, and 
soon these road-borders of restful beauty will go 
to join the slaughter and waste of yesterday. 

We have murdered the forests. Not content to 
take the trees that grew up through the centuries 
and manufacture therefrom a thousand imple- 
ments of service and luxury for mankind, we spurn 


_. the land which grows them. We refuse to plant 
trees in the place of the monarchs we have felled. 


We leave these denuded lands to the trespasser, 
the negligent, the vandal and the firebug, and 
they set the torch and murder the children of the 
trees. 

- During the past five years in the United States 
fires have burned approximately one hundred sev- 
enty-six million acres of our forests, the total loss 


in timber’and. property amounting to one hun- 
dred eighty-seven million dollars and one hundred 
> human lives. These figures take no account of 
_.. the incidental destruction of the wild life. 
Would thar the spirit of James Oliver Curwood, 
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that great conservationist, that defender and pro- 
rector of the legacy of the children, might ride 
forest and stream and stand sentinel on every 
mountain. 

Ic was late autumn. Jack Frost had slipped in 
with his paint brush and touched the woodland 
to old gold and brown and red. The giant oaks 
stood like sentinels along the way: One hundred 
years of life. The Cherokees knew them inti- 
mately. ‘They had known four generations of 
men. ‘The vines and creepers and moss had come 
to live with them. 7 

As the sun rode down the west like some ball 
of fire, an automobile filled with a happy company 
motored down the roadway. The sweep of the 
road made the oaks stand out like plumed knights 
in armor of gold. As the motorists laughed and 
chatted, they lighted cigarettes and cigars and 
flung aside the burning matches as they sped on 
their way. ... ; 

The next morning’s sun was tardy in lighting 
the world; its rays worked like so many little 
slaves trying to pierce the smoke, ‘The great 


oaks were black and stark, the flames having 


eaten away the foliage, and only their trunks stood 
like black marble shafts in some Jost cemetery. 
An old woodsman, with eyes bloodshot from 
smoke and fire, gazed on the. charred remnant of 
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yesterday, and said, “Some of Oliver Curwood’s 
friends are dead.” 

You hold in trust the legacy of the children; 
since the bequest requires of you no bond for 
faithful service, it is a challenge to you to render 
an honest stewardship that rises above avarice, 
greed, and waste. About you lies this legacy, 
fields, and streams, and mountains, God’s Big 
Outdoors. He that thinks he can afford to be 
negligent is not far from being poot. 
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Chapter XXI 


THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE 


Iris a splendid thing for 
me to think that there has never yet been written 
or spoken an ugly word about the rainbow. We 
have heard only pretty stories about it.. It has 
hung there in the clouds all these years and has 


brought to. the children of men. legends and. 


stories as beautiful as an artist’s dream. 
I know you have heard. the sullen boom of 


thunder as the storm apptoached; you. have » 
watched the lowering and angry. clouds as they | 
rapidly obscured the blue, and'seen the lightnings 
flash athwart the horizon; the world seemed stilled © 


and hushed while the storm was permitted to ride 


unchecked upon the earth in its awful fury... You’ 
have gathered with the little children. about the ae 
knees of their parents as they sat silent and lis-: 
tened to the madness of the. storm outside—how ae 
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comforting it was; to be close’ to’ the grown-ups 
in such a moment, just to be permitted 1 to look into. . 


the anxious face of mother. We are thrilled with 


it, even yet. 


Ee ad 
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flashes out and drives the angry clouds away and 
God’s Rainbow of Promise bends across the sky. 

It is a wonderful moment, and we hear again 
God’s promise to his children: “I will look upon 
it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of all flesh 
that is upon the earth.” It is written there in the 
clouds where all the peoples may see and know 
that God is still speaking to his children in his 


_ Rainbow of Promise, and that he yet remembers 


them. I like to think of it that way. 
Did you ever stop to think that your life may 


. become a rainbow of promise to the children of 


men?) Did you know that you may so live and 
so act and. so become known and understood 
that mankind, through the storms of life, sur- 
rounded by gloom and pinched by heartache, may 
see. the rainbow of your life and, seeing, take 
beart again ? 

I am confident that it is the Rainbow of Promise 
seen in the motherhood of this land, that is the 
guide-signal to the children, making them into 


_ worth-while men and women today. A mother’s 
life reflects the rainbow there in the clouds that 
has outlasted the storm. She bequeaths it to her 
children. by her, devotion, her love, and her ex- 
ample. Through her they come to trust her God. 


_ The world today sorely needs men and women 
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who are willing to tell people about God’s Rain- 
bow of Promise. Point it out to them and explain 
that it lives over and beyond the storms and that 
it represents the goodness, the mercy, and the love 
of the Supreme Ruler of this world. 

“Push my chair close to the window,” said a 
sick child, “I want to see God’s rainbow.” His 
little face was all aglow as he looked out at the 
great atc that spanned the horizon. Did you 
know that you can so live, and serve, that little 
children will see in you God’s Rainbow of Prom- 
ise, of love and mercy, and it will guide their 
little feet into the path that leads on to the per- 
fect day? _ ! ~ _ 
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Chapter XXII 
MEMORIES 


Menory has the power to 
lift the veil and permit us to walk down the 
corridors of yesterday. Though old age and in- 
firmity overtake us, though we come to the sunset 
years taking the last steps painfully, with staff or 
crutch, memory may lead us back into the vanished 
years of youth and permit us for a little while 


0 romp and play in the fields of childhood. 


Did you ever sit out an evening with yourself? 


Oh, how memory carries you back to the old 


home, where mother walked through the sweet, 
old-fashioned garden! The lilacs were in bloom, 
the mocking birds held choir practice in the or- 
chard, and the roses stood sentinel-like against 
the garden wall. The bees moved on the flowers 
in companies and battalions and the creepers 
hugged and kissed the chimneys. Then it is eve- 


_ ning; the prayers were said and mother comes in 


and tucks the covers about you, and you can feel 


‘her soft, warm fingers through your hair as she 


forgives the wrongs and errors you had committed 


tw 
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during the day, and her good-night kiss burns its 
way to your soul. Then you go drifting off to 
dreamland. 

As the soft night closes in, and the noise and 
weariness of the old town come to rest, memory 
calls back the sweet, old-fashioned songs that 
mother used to sing: “Rock of Ages, Cleft for 
Me!” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and “Lead, 


Kindly Light.” What a flood of memories! Your | 


face is wet with tears, and there and then “you 
resolve to become a better man..." 

J am sorry if you cannot look back i into those 
yesteryears and see mother at prayer. You have 
missed the ‘sweetest Rag’ that aa on mem- 
ory’s walls, 

The legacy which you leave to your. schilitéen 
may be stocks and bonds, silver ‘and gold, but 3 you 


_ have left them poor, indeed, unless with this you - 
can bequeath to them the priceless legacy, when — 


the years have swept them into rnanhood and 


“womanhood, of remembering you as you knelt at 
ptayer in the old home, in the years that used to. 


be. Memory will make of it a priceless heritage. 


It will become the beacon, light which shall guide” 
them through thé: stormy. waters of life. and into © 


the port of perfect peace. 


It is a splendid thing; to think that memory, ‘i | 
after a while, say lead you again, to your ; mother. 


Archie 
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whispers the promise that it will be the 
aan who vill oan at the threshold of that 
other country and welcome home their children; 
that they will recognize the sound of your weaty 
footsteps sooner than anyone else, and that they 
will be heart-hungry to take you again in their 
arms and kiss away all your weariness and grief. 
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Chapter XXIII 


“Now I LAY MB DOWN To SLEEp” 


Tux children’s pfayer, 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” surely must 
have been whispered to some mother by an angel. 


It has come down to us from the dim and distant © 


past. It speaks a universal language, and since 
the day it was born it has kissed the lips of piat- 
tling children in every land and under every sun. 


Hear this prayer spoken or prayed, and imme-. 


diately memory calls from out the past the form 


and face of mother. She it was who watched your 


toddling and wayward feet, in the years that used 


to be, with a tenderness and patience that held. 


beyond weariness and pain, that kept pace. with 
the hours from dawn until your lips had mur- 
mured this prayer, and your little head was pil- 
lowed on her breast at twilight, when the “Sand 
Man” called and claimed his own. Yes, memory 
pictures come trooping back—the old home, the 
old trundle-bed, the little nightdress—something 
sweet as kisses, something sad as tears. 
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After mother had been teaching this prayer to 
her children down through the centuries, she 
finally walked proudly down the aisles of this 
twentieth century. As her children caught again 
the lovelight in her wonderful eyes, they cast 
from out their hearts neglect, and set apart for 
her a “Mother’s Day.” ‘Yes, this prayer made a 
day for mothers. 

This same prayer has also taught us that grown- 
ups are only older children. On every battle- 
front, after the search of shrapnel, after the with- 
ering fice of the machine guns, and after the great 
steel-lipped artillery had done their work, this 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” prayer could 
be heard in every tongue worth the speaking. 
Brave and gallant men were, after all, but grown- 
up children. As death called to claim its own, this 
child-prayer came back to their lips. 

We are told that in the back area from the bat- 
tlefront, after a soldier lad was dead, this beautiful 
poem was found among his effects. Whoever 
wrote it, wherever he may be, God give him 
thanks: 

“When my sun of life is low, 
When the dewy shadows creep, 


’ Say for me before I go, 
‘Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.’ 
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then I tell you I have seen her with her chosen 
yhen peace and contentment brooded over 
but never have I seen her so regally 
¢ have I seen her so like an angel, 
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Chapter XXIV 


THE ENEMY OF PROGRESS 


Dousr lives on the same 
street, side by side, with Suspicion and Denial; 
and when Knowledge, the friend of Progress, goes 
to work, Doubt and his neighbors cast stones at 
him as he passes on the way. | 

Doubt has ever been the deadly enemy of Prog- 
ress. He stands at the birth-bed of life, and at its 
close leers into the casket of every failure. Along 
life’s roadway bleach the bones of countless thou- 
sands who walked with Doubt, and thereafter, at 
his invitation, sat down to wait; and waiting, died. 

The Wright Brothers, Edison, and Marconi 
were beaten and stoned by Doubt and his boon 
companions, Suspicion and Denial, and the world 


joined in derision and ridicule. But when they 


had routed these enemies of Progress; when they 
had flown over obstacles; when they had lighted 
the world for the groping children; when they had 
whispered their messages through space, the fickle 
and wayward children rushéd in to acclaim them 
iramortal, and these impostors, Doubt, Suspicion, 
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and Denial, mingled also with the crowd, the 
while they smiled, smirked, and applauded, and 
laid claim. to a share of the inheritance these im- 
mortals had bequeathed to the children of men. 
Do you see that skyscraper with its tower in 
the clouds? Do you see that roadway stretching 
like a band across the hills? Do you see that 
mighty bridge that spans the river? Do you see 
the streets, and buildings, and farms, and fields, 
and comforts, and luxuries? The heroic souls of 
this earth, sometime, somewhere, have beaten back 
Doubt, Suspicion, and Denial, and have be- 
queathed this wealth to the ungrateful and way- 
ward children of the centuries. 

Doubt is never a student, never a dreamer, never 
- a worker, and never a builder. He is a first cousin 
to Ignorance, and is the deadly enemy of Knowl- 
edge, Faith, and Progress. 

“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 
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Chapter XXV 


BEYOND THE CRERDS 


, | “Tue weakest part of a 
man’s creed is that which he holds for himself 
alone; the strongest is that which he holds in 
common with all Christendom.”—McvVickar. 

Sorrow, suffering and sin have each wrought 
tragedy, stark and cold; and where you have been 
able to touch the lives of these sufferers, to warm 
and comfort them with the love and mercy of your 
Master, they cling to you; they want to be like 


you; they want to come into your church, and find 


and know your fellowship. | 


We drive from the portals of every church those 7 
who would come in, if we hold aloft the torch of 


intolerance and criticism of other creeds and 


churches, Erring mankind is soul-sick, hungry, 


cold, and naked, and they seek. haven of rest 


and repose, and if love.is not found in your heart 
and in your life, your creed will not. reach them;. . 
without action, it is dead. If they find you in’ 


argument with your fellows, bitter and critical of 
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other religions and creeds, they turn away from 
your church and from all churches. 

If you are possessed of a religion, of a creed, 
that leads you to love every church, to claim each 
of its members as your comrade and friend; if 
your love of mankind makes you want to see all 
the wayward children come into your church, and, 
if not yours, then into some other, you are tent- 
ing toward the brotherhood of man. | | 

We were not consulted when we came into this 
world, and we will not be consulted when we pass 
out. We ate only responsible for the span of 


years from the birthbed to the grave. Churches 


and creeds seek to help us in living this life to its 


~ fullest and best; each seeks to give us a key which 


will open the portals to a better world. After all, 
we are travelers bound on one great adventure, 


—. and life is too short and rough to jostle each other 
- along'the way. 


~ Far back in the hill country, as a boy mine was 


the duty to carry the grain on each Saturday to 
“old Brown's mill. I loved the task, for I could 
| te fish while I waited for my grain to be ground, 


‘The roads to this mill were many: one from Fry 


. Gap; one.from Warrenton, one from Guntersville, 


and my. road. I can vision them yet, stretching 


“. away in. the mellow glow of an autumn sun. The 
~ old miller would come out, all white with the 
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nothing of this religion of the Carpenter; and 
possessing little, intolerant souls, they sought to 
take his character from him by calling him names. 

Nothing in literature is more fascinating than 
the study of the program which put over this 
religion of Christ. Without armies, without steel- 
lipped guns, without sword or pike, it was car- 
ried to the people. Its advocates suffered and 
bled and died in every city worth the naming 


that then existed, and at no time or place i in early | 


days did this religion have the support of those 
in power. Not one law was written in its defense 
until long after it had found life in the hearts 


of thousands of people. All the way, its advo-. 


cates begged of | the pigpe and the intolerant to 


give it a trial. | 
Hereafter, efi you are femnpeed to answer 


the intolerant in his own tongue, I would have 


you see an old man, nearly blind, all but worn’ 
out, sitting in a dungeon along the yellow Tiber 
river at Rome, writing letters of courage to his 
little churches. Yes, I want you to see Paul; as: - 
he sits there by a dim light, writing, writing, day ‘ 


after day, letters of hope and courage. Nothing 
of bitterness seems to have taken root in his great 


“y He comes to the end of the trail telling | 


“I have fought a good fight.” 


wer his religion of the Christ is now mis dominant nf 
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religion of our republic. Churches and temples 
call to worship countless thousands in his name 
each week. That he asked for the forgiveness of 
his enemies as he suffered on the cross has been 
set to song and story. His religion is the religion 
of tolerance. Marring the beauty of it, becloud- 
ing the freedom and holiness of it, can now be 
found men and women who seek, in the very name 
of this religion, to punish those who differ from 
them. They crucify the Christ all over again, and 
they mock the long line of our dead who estab- 
lished this religion of love and mercy. 

You have not been appointed judge or sheriff 


..in your community. The Christ religion is one 


of love, mercy and forgiveness, and when you 
earnestly.practice these virtues, the children of 


men will want to be like you, and, in trying to be 
like you, they will find your Christ. 
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Chapter XXVII 


““MEN OF LoW ESTATE’ 


As ONE day the Master 
went down a Galilean road, a poor blind beggar 
called to him from the throng which stood by the 
way, “Thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 
The people standing by tried to. hush this bundle 
of rags; they upbraided him for disturbing the 
Christ; but the poor old blind thing cried out the 
more. If other than the Man of Sorrows had 
passed by, this wretched man would probably 
have appealed in vain. It certainly would have 
been unseemly for an honor guest entering a city 
to stop and converse with a beggar; but this Christ 
called him out from the throng and healed him. 

This line of conduct—this patient tenderness 
on the part of the Christ in ministering to the 
weak and the lowly—was what Paul was speaking 
of when he said, “Condescend to men of low es- 
tate. , | | ; 

When we meet and embrace success, when we 
walk arm in arm with achievement, we are wont 
to look upward; we becorne climbers; we hunger 
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for the society of the great and the near-great. 
Then, in a little while, we lose the common touch; 
we look above the poor and the weak and the 
sick and the distressed. ‘Thousands of these un- 
fortunates are anxious for a little advice from us; 
they want a word of cheer; they are staggering 
under heavy burdens, and now and then they fall 
by the way. But we do not see them, since we 
are busily engaged with success and new-found 
companions. We dress well, we keep the right 
kind of company, we dine with the right crowd 


and belong to the right kind of club, and when 


conscience speaks softly of the duty we owe those 
of low estate, this dapper fellow, Success, steps in 
and forbids such an unseemly line of conduct as 


ministering to them. 


It calls forth sorrow and regret when a success- 


~ ful man, who has climbed life’s ladder until he is 
‘recognized by his fellows as a leader, comes to be 


so ashamed of his poor relatives and friends that 
he ignores them and will have nothing in common 
with them. ‘They are no longer in his set and do 
not measure up to his class and standing. 

- -‘When' the Black Death spread itself like a 
pall over Italy the good queen of that Jand left 
her palace and walked among the victims and 
ministered to and prayed for them in the streets. 
Like a fragile lily she stood above the stricken. 
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Her influence, love, and devotion became the i in- 
: nines i led her people back t¢ : 
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An old man passed down the street the other 
day begging for work; he needed money for bread, 
Ye4rs ago that man, young and handsome, was a 

ader in society; throngs crowded around him 
seeking his company. He was jolly, witty, and an 
acknowledged leader; then he fell to drinking and 
to dissipate in other ways, until finally he was 
thrown out of employment. He went on down 
the ladder of life from the ballroom to the cellar. 
Since that time he has lost faith and hope; he 
has come down to the sunset years just a sham- 
bling old figure, pathetic and tragic. I watched 
a hundred young men pass him by—to them he 


was just an old man. Had they looked up his. 


_tecord, and thereafter used his wasted life asa 
‘citation and & warning, it would have kept them 
in the high” ground of tife's"roadway-aad a 

from the pitfalls. ‘They had ‘eyes; bit 'saw nothing. 
~~ “Not long ago I walkéd“by°a° misshapen and 
pathetic figure sitting on a street curb, selling 
pencils. He could not walk, for his limbs were 
drawn and shrunken and his feet were distorted 
and lame. Physicians and surgeons have some 
name for this disease, but to me he resembled 
some great wounded animal at bay. Yet he was 
a human being; he possessed a soul, for he smiled 
and thanked those who made purchases of him. 


He was paying the price for some dreadful dis- 
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d contracted years before. Young men 
also passed this mendicant by—to them he was 
just a beggar. Yerhere.was a life. lesson, a ted 
light that should have. warned them of dissipa- 
tion. They had eyes to see, and yet they saw 
The papers recently told of three young men 
who had been holding up people; they finally met 
the police and shot it out, a running Sun battle. 
They lost. Such men always lose. Not one mo- 
ment of their lives, up to their inevitable down- 
fall. was a constructive one. They had played a 
has never been won. Possibly a thou- 
g men read about those boys, and yet 


ease he ha 


game that 
sand youn 


few learned anything. They read it, but they 


did not make a mental note of it. It was not a 


"seal life lesson to them. ‘They had eyes to see, 


but saw not. | . 
Don’t wait for old Professor Experience to take 


you into his school. ~Look about you. If you have 
fot eyes that see, remember that there 1s an oculist 
on nearly every corner and an object lesson on 
neatly every street. 
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Chapter XXIX 


Your OLD MAN 


In THE marts of trade, 
down. where business shunts everything into a sid- 
ing and holds the main line, have you stopped to 
observe an old man seeking work?. He is pathetic, 
he is tragic, as he is shoved and pushed out of 
the way and on to a sidetrack. No one wants him, 
business will not stop to listen, and so he stands 


b there in threadbare garb, old and shrunken, peer- 
ing out on the. busy scene, hungry for bread. 


The day will come, if you are spared length 
of years, when you will be. called upon to.take 


» care of just such an old man. It will not be an 
invitation; you will not be asked ‘to..contribute; _, 
society and the laws will demand that you care. 

for an old man like unto the one just backed onto » 
the siding. Yes, you must one day take off your | 
coat and put it on an old man down the roadway, 
and thereafter walk and talk and live with him © 
until you reach the end of the trails 9. 


' . pel 


Since you are compelled to take care of and live 
with anold man later on, you may well be anxious, 
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to know something about his health, his habits, 
his culture, his refinement, and his education. 
What he does, what he says, what he owns, and 
how he lives will depend upon what you give 
him, will depend solely and absolutely on you. 
Do you belong to the average class of young 
men who live on next month's salary? Do you 
fun with a pretty fast set, playing fast and loose 
in sociéty?Do you keep late hours and burn out 
your ‘motale? Have you taken on latent habits 


he 


sd sins that eat like a cancer into your moral 


fiber? 1f'$0,; then you are going to give your old 
“man down the road a diseased body and mind, 


~ 


dress him ina shabby coat, and send him sham- 


bling down the roadway neglected and shunned 
by his fellows. 

“Do: you keep good company? Do you read 
_ good, clean literature? Do you work with an eye 
“.on the place higher up? Do you save a little of 
~ “your-salary each month? Do you pay your honest 
_. “debts? If so, then in the days that are to come 
““you'are giving yout old man a healthy body and a 
~. dean. mind, and surrounding him with friends 
.. and loved ones who will find him companionable 

“and happy and contented. 
\ (The insurance people have compiled some 
“4, searching statistics. They tell us that one hundred 
'..* healthy young men now at the age of twenty-five 
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begged to be sent to some institution—he did not 
seem to care where, but said that his children were 
not willing to take care of him. Here was an 
old man who was in the way. There was noth- 
ing in the storehouse for old age; he was decrepit 
and childish; he toddled as he walked, and to 
strangers he poured out his pitiful story. Possibly, 
back up the way, he cared for and nurtured his 
children, rocked them to sleep at night, and tucked 
the covers about them as they slept.. Now that 
Winter had come, not one of them v was nilligg to 
care for him. 

There is another na, to the care a the old. 
If you are not willing to. reverence and care for 


ain nage yf 


your old and infirm; if you can bring yourself to 
make them unhappy. by hatsh and unkind words | 


or neglect, then you must expect your children to 
do the sarne for you—when Winter comes.’ 


The world will pause to watch, to admise ie | 


young who reverence and care for the old. ‘It is 


so beautiful, it is so tender, that the sight:of it: 
will always command selfishness and greed igre. 


stand by and pay.silent homage. 
Ascertain how the young life of a community 


treats and cares for its aged, and one may know _ 


instantly the kind and character of the people i ins 


that community. : 


You are buoyant sind strong. God has blessed oe 
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you with health and friends and loved ones; you 
have youth; you have food and raiment and home. 
I would have you turn to see that long line of 
old people passing in review. They are silent, 


bent, and, in many instances, poor and obscure. 


They do not hear very well, and many of them 
carry hearts that are breaking for lack of love 
and companionship. They need and they desire 
your reverence and affection, They are entitled 
to it. They, have earned it. In the years that 
have gone they blazed the Indian trail into a road- 


_ way; they threw bridges across the streams, planted 


vineyards and trees, erected churches and schools 


-» and homes, and turned a wilderness into a land 
of peace: and plenty. 
and now they are passing in review, marching to 
the: sunset—W inter has come. 


They did all this for you, 


The Lawgiver has said, “Thou shalt rise up 


before. the hoary head, and honor the face of the 


old. .):. Hearken unto thy father, and despise 


not a mother. when she is old.” 


“Gratitude has said: Now that Winter has come, 


#8 ‘now that they are old and the sun of life is paint- 
__ing cloud pictures for them at sunset, we shall 
‘kindle ‘the fires of love and devotion, place our 


arms. about them, lead them to easy- -chairs, and 


there, in the firelight’s ruddy glow, warm them 
— perfect peace. 
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Chapter XXXI 


ALMOST 


Axmosr means nearly. 


Nearly means almost. 
Almost a doctor, almost a lawyer, almost a 


farmer, almost a business man, almost a mechanic, 


and almost a stenographer—not quite, but almost. 
It is said that “good-bye” is the saddest word 
in our language, but I am committed. to “almost.” 


It has stood between countless thousands and hap- a 


piness and success; berween them and eagOn 

between them and God, ° none sas 8 re wi i 
Almost is the gateway beeen success ‘ad 

failure. If you tarry at this gate, then you become 


an “almost.” More men and women have stopped, ~ 
have tarried, and then have permanently lived at 


this gateway, than live in any one city or state 
of this great republic. They have not succeeded, 


neither have they irae ay have de 


most atrived. 

It has Fleeied out to the world that Bi British 
almost captured the Dardanelles from the Turks; 
the defense cannon held their last round of ammu- 
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nition, and were ready to surrender when the 
British retreated. They almost captured this 
stronghold. Just in the darkest hour they gave 
up. Thereafter was written almost a heroic army, 
almost a victory, and almost an early ending of the 
World War. 

Some one has said that “On the plains of hesi- 
tation bleach the bones of countless millions, who 
just at the dawn of victory sat down to wait, and 
waiting, died.”” To pass beyond this gateway of 
“almost’’ to success, one must have the courage 
to work, and with it the will to hold on, to keep 


--on working when everything goes dead wrong, 
_ when seeming failure stalks across the way un- 
hindered and unafraid and clangs shut the gate. 


Failure walks with those who do their work 
with half a heart. Many men and women carry 


their bodies to work each morning, but their minds 


are elsewhere. They keep the body with the posi- 


tion, but permit the mind and the heart to wander 


away to other things and other places, and so it 


is that they become members of the Ancient and 


Independent Order of Almost. 
The Christ chose as his disciples men who 


s worked. He did not pick up a lot of Pharisees, 


a lot of ne‘er-do-wells, loafers, hangers-on, and 
men-about-town, who sat and arcued shank how 
the Sovehnaient should be run, Not at all! The 
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| men who put over. his program did not belong 
“to the ‘ ‘almost’ cla ss;_ they were Wi tkers, ac- 
ee: with dw nd ready 
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for there is no other save that here. And David 
said, “There is none like that; give it me.” 

Do you get your Jiving by whipping steel, by 
running trains, by farming, by working in a count- 


ing house, store or shop? Whatever you do, and 


wherever you work, what do you put into your 
business? Is it just a place where you put in so 
many hours and then draw your pay? Do you 
leave in your business each day something which 
can be drawn out when it rains, when the clouds 


are dark and lowering, and when everything goes. 


wrong? Can men and women see in your busi- 
ness your heart and nerve, sinew and character? 
Does each stand out big and bold and clean? Ti 
so, then you have in it something which will serve 
you when you are not able to serve yourself; 


you have a bonus coming which will, in all prob- 


ability, aid you in outriding the storm. 


Just after the war, when many men were caught : 
in the backwash, a business which had been big. 
and prosperous went down in the crash. The ©. 


man at the head of that business had been cut- 
ting the corners; he had been breaking his con- 
tracts; he had been breaking his promises. He 
was making money fast; he did not need friends; 


it was not necessary that he keep his word. Every-. 
thing he touched seemed to turn to gold. Old | 


Man Business regarded him as being shifty and 
| | {we} -- 1 
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tricky, but why should he worry, he had the 
money. Then came the crash; he was caught in 
the eddy. Heneeded money. He offered his busi- 
ness to his bankers as security. It was worth much 
money, but the fault with it was that this man 
stood in the front door, and all he was able to 
offer these bankers and lenders was what he had 


put into that business. This added security con- 


sisted of broken contracts, broken promises, and a 


~ shady character—so_he went into the discard. 


Your place in life seems poor and ugly and 


. sordid. You are discouraged and ready to quit. 


You want a chance to show what you really can 


do: If you are to get it, if you are to forge ahead, 
then let the world see a spotless and unsullied 


Nh a . 


character in the little job you are now holding. 


Let it see a willing and honest worker; let it catch 


. a vision of you putting into that job each day 


something more than you are taking out, and thea 


. . “theworldwill make a place for you farther up ~ 


the ladder. 


When the crowd was going, when the dancing 


. was over, when the hero worshipers had fled, this 


young David had to find a sword, and he found 


f . .. - one where he had placed it. 
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Chapter XXXIII 
Your RATING IN THE BREAD LINE 


Ir tas been said that the 
top-notch, the Ail, men and women ate mentally 
only about eighty per cent efficient. ‘The twenty 
per cent inefficiency is due either to undeveloped 

brain cells or to. some defect in the thinking proc- 


ess... Those who are leaders—the bankers, rail-.: 


road builders, doctors, surgeons, lawyers, inven- 


tors, statesmen, and a, hundred others who stand 
at the top—are about eighty per cent efficient. 
It has been found, also, that we may tun up and .. . “ate 
down the scale of our efficiency as the,days go). 5} 
_ by much as the music master may run the scales. sf 
Take the sixty per cent man,: making about . 


six or seven thousand dollars per year: let him 


_. keep late hours, eat. and. drink to. excess, and. 
his sixty: per cent may be run down:to a. very’: 

_ much lower scale... If he keeps this pace, he takes. 
_ to his work a for | arhar Bee 
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3 : ty per cent man, or perhaps less.’ : 
 In-your community ‘lives a man. who is intelli-. 

gent, industrious;’and honest.’ He isa sixty per . 
cent man.’ He.does'’not own a car, cannot keep up!) 
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with his fellows, owes much money, and is not 
able to succeed. He works—never takes a day 
off—and yet does not succeed. You cannot locate 
the reason, the fault. It may be that the cause of 
his failure lies hidden behind the doors at home. 
If that man comes home to a wife who whines 
and nags, who meets him at the door slovenly 
dressed, places in his hands the overdue bills, 
laments the fact that they do not possess a car, 


~. and, along with his lunch, feeds him only her 


troubles. and complaints, it is certain she will 


~. send back to the bread line to work for her a 
man whose earning capacity has been run down 
- the scale almost to zero. 

_»'The husband and father who lugs home with 
“him his business worries and cares, who greets 


the family in the evening with scowls and mut- 
terings, who. finds fault with everything in the 


: home, whose wife trembles when she asks for 


money with which to run the house, cannot expect 


this wife’ to help his children grow into leaders, 
|. “eighty. per cent men and women. He has de- 
plo ‘stroyed ‘her. efficiency. She may be sixty or sev- 
O° enty per cent efficient when normal, but this hus- 
# ©. band’s conduct has run her efficiency down to the 
po. danger point. | 

Yl" Years ago a man suddenly became deranged. 
us He had called his wife to him before he was sent 
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to an insane institution and confessed that he had 
another wife from whom he had not been di- 
vorced. This man did not, and could not, suc- 
ceed. He was a keen business man, and knew 
his business from top to bottom. The fault lay 
in the fact that only a shell of a man worked 
at it. His efficiency was impaired, and his crime 
ate like a cancer until it wrought his ruin. : 

_ What is the real habit, what is the clinging sin 
in your life that has retarded your growth and 
your accomplishment? Is it envy, is it indolence, 
is it greed and avarice, is it some latent sin? Let’s 
get right down to the root of it. Let’s look it in 
the face. You can deliver to the trades or pro- 


fessions a seventy or eighty per cent man. You 


have the goods, but you have failed to deliver. 


You are not yourself in the bread line. You 


have left efficiency at home or elsewhere and 


carried with you to work just an old shell of a ~ 


man, just a hulk. Moreover, this condition has 


obtained for so long that you are so far back : 


in the line, the bread you get is stale. : 
Let’s find the cause and then pluck it out. . The 
world needs you at. your best, and God will ac- 


cept nothing short of a fair return on His in- 


vestment. 


[ 110 ] ; “ 


- unless you ring true you will 
cegardless of what I may say of you.” 


&S-.. do not go far. 
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Chapter XXXIV 
DAMAGED GOODS 


I was shown through a 


big cotton mill not long ago. When we came to 
the cloth-room, they showed me a counter on 
which was placed goods marked “Damaged.” 
They looked good to me, and I said as much to 


my escort. 


“Not so,” he said. “If you will look closely, 
you will find that each piece was culled because 


jt was found defective in some way.” As he turned 


the goods on the counter for my inspection, he 
continued, “If we put it on the trade, they will 


. find it out and will not come this way again.” 
A young man came to me f 
and in giving it, I told him I 


or a recommendation, 
could introduce him, 


but added, “Men are going to try you out, and 
go into the discard, 


Recommendations are easily obtained, but they 
Business wants to know first-hand 
deliver, and in the summing 
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up, if you show only a lot of damaged wares, 
into the discard you go. | 
Tomorrow, perhaps, you may wish to sell your- 
self in business or the professions. Don’t get it 
into your head that you can fool people; you 
may do it for a few days or for a few weeks, but 


you can't get away with it permanently. Did | 


you ever look into the mirror and ask yourself 
what you had to deliver to the world—what you 
possessed that men in business would be willing 


to pay for? Try it tonight, and get acquainted 


— 
9 ieee Vs 
Pe 


with yourself. a—_  e 3 
_if your associates are bad; if you’ dissipate and 


play fast and loose with wom 


that you are fooling the old 


Man Business is very old, but he wears “‘specs.”" 


The other day'a young woman confided to me - 


that she was being underestimated and’ misunder- 


stood; that she had been twice refused a raise a 
in salary by the department in which she was a 
working. She explained that her father was from — 
the direct line’ of Colonel So-and-So, and that ‘her 
‘mother came from the blue-blood of Mr. Blank... 


a ie 


play fast en;.if the real things — 
of life have no appeal to, you, just for the reason’ 

that y le old folks, Big Boy, don’t. 
conclude that,you can fool business... If your 
_ goods and wares are all damaged, Old Man Busi- “si 
ness will find it out, and you will be backed into” 
a siding. You can’t get away with it long.. Old — 
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I tried to make her see just how wonderful it 
was to have illustrious forebears but that unfor- 
tunately for her, her department was not dealing 
in titles. 

_I fell to talking with a young fellow about a 
subject in which he was vitally interested—him- 
self. He said, “I have been given a pretty rough 
deal; the general manager has run two other boys 
around me.” He was the picture of discontent as 


he continued, “They have not been with the 


concern as long as I, and do not know as much 
about the business. I call it rotten.” He was 
bitterly resentful as we talked about it. ; 

“What do you do with your spare time?” I 


7 . finally asked. 


“Well,” he said, “I spend one evening each 
week .with my girl, and one night away from 
home with my work.” He looked out through 


"the open window and continued, “The remainder 


of the evenings each week I run with the boys. 


.. Tamia regular fellow, you know.” 
_.. "~Thisyoung’man’never found the time to read 
. OL to study, never the time to spend an evening 


. at home.” The fault with that boy was that his 


eral. manager of the railroad where he worked 


| . . placed .him where he belonged—on the counter 
‘y z with the damaged goods. 
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Don't try to fool yourself! When Old Man 
Business-locks you over he is going beyond your 
recommendations and the Standing of your fore- 
bears. He is going beneath the surface to find 


Le out about your heart and your mind. He never 


quarrels with you. He never tries to beat you 
down. He just pays what you are worth, and no 
more. | | 


Business until you have made pals of Commo 

: we OAPI ROR eter, pete re, fh 
Sense, Work, Courage, and Loyalty. They will 
help you'd long way with the Old Man, 
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Chapter XXXV 


THE COMEBACK 


Tue story of the prodigal 
son has been the subject of more sermons and 
lectures than any other parable in the Bible. The 
preachers and teachers have certainly given him 
a hard time. This prodigal boy did throw his 
money away in riotous living; but we have not 


- dwelt enough on his comeback. 


The escapades of this boy occurred in a foreign 


~ country; but bad news always outrides good news, 
~ and his doings and misdeeds speedily came back 
home. People knew about his mad capers and 


failure long before he decided to come back to 


the old man. The entire neighborhood had been 
- \" talking about him. 


_Let’s look this boy over: He strutted away from 
home with money and friends and went into a 


_. foreign’ country., He lost every cent in riotous 
diving; he went right down to the swine. One 
fine day, he looked Hunger, stark and naked, in 
_.. ' the face, All his errors and sins came trooping 
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out like phantom shadows to mock him. He 
was completely down; he was completely 
whipped; he was ragged and hungry, in a strange 
land and without a friend. He met a situation 
which confronts every boy that goes wrong. When 
the dancing and merrymaking were over, when 
his money was gone, his “‘friends’” deserted him. 


\~” He had tried that old, unbeatable game, and the 


laws of compensation threw him for a loss. 

The comeback did what a thousand others be- 
fore him had done, and what nearly every boy 
in his condition since has done. He got right 
down and prayed. He gtoveled i in the dust. He 
discovered his errors and mistakes, and he 


-bungered for the lights and love of the old home; | 
she wanted to go back; he was willing to be a® 
servant; he was starved’ out, beaten, and. undone; : 


and his conscience stung him like a whip. 


When this comeback made up his mind to. 
return, he was not able to beg a ride in an auto-. 
mobile or to cross the country in a. freight cat, i 
, He was compelled to walk. When he ‘was neaf- . 
ing home, his father came out to meet him, took 
him in his arms, and. kissed him. ‘What a father! a 


Every boy in the world ought to love that old. 


man, ‘This comeback played : square with him and 7 
told him. he 2 wanted. to. be his servant; but the i: 
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old man himself had evidently sowed a few wild 
oats in his day, and he saw this boy was telling 
the truth—that he wanted to come back. So he 
dressed him and carried him into the house and 
ordered something for him to eat. Thereupon 
the entire household proceeded to rejoice and 
make merry. 

~ When the brother of this comeback returned 
from the fields, he sent in a servant to find out 


what all the noise was about. I want you to get 


this, he sent in a servant. I conclude that down 
in the fields this brother was sending and bidding 
his servants. He was, no doubt, a good boy, but 
he had not injured himself at work. How he 


ro “panned” the old man for taking this vagabond, 
-. this comeback, in! The music ceased, it grew 
strangely quiet in the old house; the servants and 
_». merrymakers slipped out one by one, and this poor 


comeback, looking out through tired and haunted 
eyes) listened to the railings “of his brother. 
Since that eventful day, conditions have not 


1 eo te changed: ‘much for the comebacks. They meet 
we) the), ‘same ‘rebuffs and jeers. When they creep 
~~. pack to: the -house of the father, penitent, and 
ker “broken,” and undone, their brothers sit in the seat 
“of. the ‘scorner and make them uneasy and afraid. 
Ae There is nO light of welcome in their eyes; they 
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do not forgive; they look with suspicion and scorn 
upon the wayward and the erring. Yes, these 
brothers who never do wrong scarcely ever do 
anything else. Moreover, it takes a hero to come 


back Ki then et back when he comes. 
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Chapter XXXVI 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


In AN upstairs room, one 


niight, a Carpenter and his guests sat about the 
board at the end of supper. Thereupon the host 


_ took water and washed the feer of his guests. It 


.°» ‘ages the ten commandments. 
, the way for right living and sight thinking for 
. enturies. 
~° justice, but that night in the upper room this 
. wandering Carpenter added a new commandment 


r oe , ie Eleventh. 


was a menial task, and as he performed it, he 
patiently explained to the company that no man 


could become master until he had first learned to 


serve. This Carpenter was going on a long jour- 
ney, and as his great sorrowful eyes fell on the 


company he said: “A new commandment I give 
"unto you. 


That ye love one another; as I have 


loved you, that ye also love one another. By this 


shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
z ye have love one to another.” 


- Moses, the great lawgiver, had given to the 
They had marked 


They had long proclaimed the law of 
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The companions of the Carpenter were to carry 
out his program, to put over his philosophy, his 
religion. And did you ever stop to think that 
it was along this line that they should live and 
be known? The Eleventh Commandment is his 
religion in tabloid. 

All these supper guests, save one, turned out 
to be his disciples, and all along the way they 
only begged a chance for this new religion. With- 
out beat of drum, without scream of fife, without 
pike or sword, and without influence from the 
men who were then in powet—on the contrary, 


bitterly opposed by them—they put it across, 


All the ground 


religion, 
a battle that remained won. 


i | gained, all the strongholds taken by its adherents 
have’ been won and taken by those armed with | 


‘this Eleventh ‘Commandment. | 


At every milepost in: diay, this rélip’ gion. of | 


the Carpenter has been’ held up by those’ ‘who © 
‘With narrowed oF , 


‘vision, with spirits, cruel and intolerant, from the 


__ claimed. to. be ‘its “advocates... 


arsenal of hate they forged weapons with which to 
of bocce! those who. o: difeced from chem. The chile. 
is 120 ok sat Ps 
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has come down to you blood-bought .and blood- - 
-washed; its exponents, all the way, furnishing. 
the blood and the sacrifice, for the moment per-. 
- haps losing, only in the end to win with this new. 
This religion has never yet won by law © 
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dren of men mistook them for followers of the 
Carpenter, and ran away in fear and trembling. 
Those brave marchers who have been armed with 
this Eleventh Commandment have beaten back 


smug ignorance, intolerance, and cruelty, have 


~~ scaled mountains of bigotry and prejudice, and 


et . = 


have hurdled all the chasms and pitfalls ’twixt 


Catholic, Jew, and Protestant that have been 


digged by hate. It is truly a religion of tolerance. 


By this token shall men know that you possess it. 


In the suburbs of my town, a few years ago, 
stood a statue of General Robert E. Lee. It had 


“gone to decay and had finally fallen among the 


_ weeds. 
~ York, who had moved to the South, 


: campaign and raised the money to purchase a 
lot and to have that statue made over and placed 


: ~ mask of -defeat. | 
that this Brooklyn girl’s father had been a union 


A young woman from Brooklyn, ‘New 
started a 


there. The General stands there tonight, with 


his face to the North, still grand in the death- 
It filtered out in a little while 


soldier!’ Now, on Memorial Day, we decorate 
I 


; Me af ‘the graves of the Blue and the Gray together. 
°°," < know: little of religion, and less of dogma and 
..-ereeds, but this Eleventh Cavennnlemnt of the 


Carpenter, once it is practiced, uproots the weeds 


, of hate’ and- encompasses all mankind in one 


wig ~ brotherhood. 


l ‘sat 7 
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Then, sometime, when the shadows have a little 


As 


It. was Christmas night, and a storm was raging 
outside. A happy company was there to receive , Jonger grown, when the nurses come and go softly 
_the presents from the Christmas tree. Our hostess : about your room, when the shades are drawn; 
y, left her guests and stood in an alcove, looking out : when the doctor holds your fevered hand for a 
/ *into the night. Her eldest born was not there, 3 moment, but silently shakes his head and walks 
/ His name was not to be called that night. He had 3 away, then you will find courage enough in this 
y fallen in front of the enemy guns at Argonne. Eleventh Commandment of my Carpenter to walk 
cl We sensed the sorrow and pathos of the moment as HS OO Eve, Seg, Sas a, Se 
. your pilot face to face, and with thac master- 


and sought to comfort her and relieve her suffer- 
ings. She turned her big, sorrowful eyes full on 
us, and said, “I am glad tonight that the people 
of the North know that we of the South love this 
nation better than we do silver or gold.” Little 
do I know of religion, and less of -dogma and 
creeds, but this I know: This religion of the Elev- . 
enth Commandment, if it can have its way, will 
cement this Republic into one mighty brother- 
hood, and once it finds its way into the hearts of 
men, they will literally love this nation into peace. 
Using this Eleventh Commandment as the prin- 
cipal working tool of life, you will not have time . 
to envy or to hate. It will give you a vision of | 
unfinished tasks, of little pinched faces that. are 
sad, of burdens too heavy to be borne, and, .as - 
you come to relieve them, you will measure to a 
life four-square, big in service, and brave and. 
tender in love. ° ‘7 ee Mak , 84 


poet, Robert Service, say: 


‘Master, I’ve done thy bidding, 

_ And the light is low in the west, 
And the long, long shift is over; 
Master, I’ve earned it,—Rest.”’ 
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Chapter XXXVII 
SOS 


Have you listened in on 


the radio when, all at once, the sending Stations — 
became silent? The laughter, the music, and the 2 
merrymaking were hushed? «A stillness fell upon 


’ - the world. 


Then you heard fromm some far-off : 
tower, perhaps washed by the sea, the low, dron- 


ing bum of a tadio-instrument; it was in code 
» and you could not interpret it. The radio operator. 


in that tower had. received the S O-S from the. 
‘sea. Business and pleasure stood aside while the 


_ operator made contact and located the longitude: 


and latitude’ of: the vessel in distress. 
in distress bad spoken out of the night, and. the 


has lifeboats and. cutters would soon be on the way. 


Every: vessel and bark that had. caught that. 
"Save Our Ship” message, if'it was within radius’. 
to lend, aid, ‘went immediately to. the rescue. For 

“It is’ the. law of the sea that, when’ a ship. isin 
danger, ‘through. failure to: outride the storm, ‘or ’ 
3 has gone upon the rocks, of is rh mn wreaking 
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up, every vessel that can reach her goes to the 
rescue and stands by. 

The heroism of our seamen and sailors, of our 
radio operators and lighthouse keepers has thrilled 
the world. They have set examples for us; they 
have charted the way through the shallow waters 
of fear, away from the rocks of selfishness and 
ingratitude and out into the ocean of faith and 
Service. 

Careless and wayward children are putting out 
to sea in frail and defective barks. They are 
arrogant and thoughtless and must sail uncharted 
waters. [hey too often sail without chart or 
The storms will dash against them, 

_drive them upon the rocks, wreck and break up 


their: frail barks, and they must in the end go 
downto certain death unless you are willing to 

B “man the lifeboats and stand by. 

“o0You have grown impatient; you resent the 

Ne “careless indifference of youth to the dangers that 

ee Tie’ out ahead; they will not take advice; they will 

= ROE listen; ahd so you are ready to quit. 


"Dighenber: the verities of life, the religion of 


“Jove, and the gospel of forgiveness, were handed 
es if “down, to. you from those who once sent in the 
“. .§-O S Signal, and thereafter willing hands res- 
ie “phoned them:and gave them back to the world. 


- Petes, denied the Christ and went back to the 
t- 225 |} 
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old life. He was drifting out to meet the storms 
to come in some day a wreck on the tide. The 
Master Life-saver drew him back into the strait 
and narrow way. Impetuous, big-hearted, and 
wayward, Peter stood there with the sorrowful 
eyes of the Christ full upon him, seatching him 
through and through, and asking the question over 
and over again, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” After Peter answered each time the Christ 
called on him to “Feed my sheep.” It is. the 
SOS call of the ages, © 5. sr Te 
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Chapter XXXVI 


, RICHES 


Au along we have been 


| overlooking many of the wealthy men and women 
of this country. The papers continue to tell us 
_of high finance, and about the stock-market earn- 


ings of our men of wealth. Reading of the mil- 
lions and millions they have piled up, one grows 


~~ dizzy thinking of what they can buy with it, what 

_... they can do with it; but I am passing on to you 
«a new kind of riches. 

.. + The other day a girl and boy graduated from 
- ‘one of our leading colleges, sister and brother. 
:-°“The mother and father of these children are get- 
».. ting along in years. They live back in the coun- 

try, and how they have pinched and saved! Those 
“parents are not educated, as we know education. 
sy ‘They are just plain, honest folk, possessed of a 
4 <°5 passion to-see their children have a chance in the 
world. How their faces beamed as they told of 
ys the struggle and sacrifice they had made! To me, 
<<. “just now, they are no longer poor. They are 

<3 “sich, very rich. They are sending down to the 
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fighting line, in the marts of trade, two fine chil- 
dren who will in all probability make this old 
world a better place in which to live. . 

Back in the hill country lives a man who at this 
time is about fifty years old. He is the eldest of 
a family of children who were left orphans. He 
refused to have his sisters and brothers separated. 
He has never married, just lived on the old farm 
and reared the family. The last boy, the younger 


brother, is graduating from a medical college. This - 


elder brother has tilled the old farm and in turn 


has given each of his sisters and brothers a good’ 


education. . His old shoulders stoop, his face is - 
seared and worn and the silver is creeping into his 
hair. All the children have gone to the city, have _- 
married and are prospering. This elder brother 
has little which would hold your attention, if you. 


should meet him; but to me he is one of ‘the really 
, ‘ i gta” me Ae ee pms - mie ee en, ea ee, 
rich menof, this country. “AS“his™ sisters’ and 


acclaimed prosperous and. happy, as they make — 


the world cleaner and bigger and better, I shall 


always picture that rich elder brother back in the — 


hills. gf nae. 


4 


Not so long ago; htindreds and hundreds of |’ 
_ gitls and boys'entered college. I would have you.’ 
vision the mothers and fathers in the background: .. 
of their lives, Many of them are toiling and. 
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denying themselves to give their children a chance 
in the world, a better chance than they had. I 
want you to see them; I want you to know them, 
to the end that you may see and know some of the 
really rich people of America. 

A mother died in Birmingham not long ago; 
she did not bequeath to her son goods or chattels, 
stocks or bonds; and yet, in all the years I have 
known, not so rich a legacy has come to my atten- 
tion: “I wish my son, A. H. Woodward, to know 
that he has never given me any cause for unhap- 
piness or worty during his life, and it is my desire 
that he remember me as giving to him a pertect 
love.” How many of us would be glad to give 


. ever in ave our 
.o every cent we own in the world to h 


mothers feel that way about us! I shall always 
think:of that son as being one of the richest men 
in. this republic. 7 | 

AE would have you catch a vision of a bigger and 
better life—a richer life. If the world is a better 


place because of you, if you have gone peat _ 
nership with love and have routed hate an en 7 
‘and selfishness, if little pinched faces that wer 


: r ‘ ' un 
‘sad before you came now look up and smile, D 


‘and Bradstreet may have overlooked you, but all 
‘the same I count you rich. 
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Chapter XXXIX 


THE BANQUET 


_A\s on the night of Bel- 


shazzat’s feast, the world has been searching for 


men and women who know how to do things. 
Belshazzar, the king, gave a great feast to a 


thousand of his lords.. They dtank and reveled | 
until late at night. Then it was that this drunken - 
king sent for the golden vessels which had been > 


taken from the Temple at Jerusalem. Bear in 
mind that this king did not take them. They were 
the spoils of his father. It is probable that many 


social climbers tried to get invitations to that. 
banquet. To be invited meant that one had ar- | 


rived. It is best described as being a close-up 
affair. When it had reached its height, when 


the guests were warmed by drink, it would have’. 


been worth one’s life to assert that they and their 
host did not possess all the wisdom to be found 
in that kingdom. But let us sit in with.them and | 
see what happened. At a late hour there came 
forth fingers of a man’s hand, which wrote over 
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against the candlestick, upon the plaster of the 
wall. That handwriting threw the king and his 
guests into a panic. No one could read it; no 


one could interpret it. Some of the king's syco- 


phants and climbers tried, but they disappeared 
like pawns from a board. ; 

From that hour to this the “want” columns have 
advertised for men. Big business, the professions, 
and the world of commerce generally are today 
looking for men big enough to hold down respon- 
sible positions. They have scouts out looking for 


- real men; but these scouts do not find them where 


revelers and drinkers banquet and hold aw 

Listen! Do you expect to take the desk hig er 
if-your“every minute away from work is a 

in-having a good time? You cannot get on 1 you 


_ ly your body at the job and permit your 
| AoE eorenniset off and play.. It is not done that 


au 


| } 1é Ve ry in your 
way."The very heart of you must glory in y 


work, su mere | : 
A banking house was looking for a man to take 
: Two young men were 
recommended from the same town and the me 
One was bright, always on * 
e 

job; but when away from work, he ran with t 

> 


good-time..boys... He was a good dancer, drank 


| , 3 little, and played a fairly good game of poker; 


he was the brighter and by far the more popular 
7 { 131 ] 
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would not work... The engineer of the plant failed 
to make it go. An expert was called in.. He — 
tapped for: a Jittlé while with a. hammer, and 


- thought the bill too high. and asked that it be. 
itemized. It came: back ‘like: this: “For tapping 


where to tap, one Lares Aiperyenine. gollass ahd 
twenty-five cents.’ “« : 


world when: clean: “young: men: were. so badly,» 

“ needed as’ today: men. who. do not, dissipate men. lh 
who have clean ‘minds’ as well as cleaty’ bodies: < 

_ moral men. Macon or a thei decors thie i good: 
oss ten it te 4 ie hoa of, vi : ie, ‘ , 
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of the two. The other was a plodder, sober, 
honest, and thoughtful, and was always coming 
back for more work. He didn’t think much about 
the clock; but he knew the banking game from 
runner up to where men waited to speak with 
the president. The. plodder ‘is working in the 


East in a responsible position, “while the boy ac- 





quainted with the good-time set is Still hanging ¢ on 


The story goes that a huge diichie went dead 
in a busy factory.. The foreman could not get. it. 
started. The superintendent tried, but: still “it 


wits. - 


the machine resumed its. grind... He. sent in. a 
bill for cwo hundred dollars. “The spernendeat 


= 
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with a hammer, seventy-five. cents.” aang 


There. never’ was a. time: in’ ‘the history of ‘les r in 
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time boys, and the bubble-and-foam followers 
must make way for them. | 
Stick a pin in this: When the king wanted a 


7 one who knew “where to tap, he 
d lords and called in 


Daniel. 
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Chapter XL 


THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


Turrs is an old Itish say- 
ing: “The way to the superintendent’s office lies 


- through the mill.” That is, no man can become _ 


master until he has first served. — . 


The master builder looks over the blueprints, — 
and as his mind takes hold of the proposed build- — 


ing or structure, he can see through it the toil 


and labor of his men;.this for the reason that’ - 
he has first served in the line: Long before he . 


gave orders, he learned to take orders and to obey. 


Another Carpenter puts it in this way, ... 


“but whosoever will be great among you, shall be — 
your minister; and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all.” This is the crux 


of leadership, 8 | 
The head of one of the leading automobile ac- 
cessory companies was once a railroad man. He 


overlooked an order and was fired. His friends -' 


said he was finished and was on his way to the 
discard. He opened a little accessory place, and 
began at the bottom. He first impressed the trade 
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with his accuracy. Every nut, every bolt, and 
every tap had to be right before the car went on 
its way. He was not paid for doing all of this: 
it grew to be a part of the service he gave, He 


“ now owns a great plant and is counted wealthy. 


‘Tell me about your success,” I said to him one 


day 


“Well,” he answered, “when I began this busi- 


ness, I lost sight of who was boss. I worked up 


carefully through every branch of it, and I kept 


that railroad failure ever before me. There I had 
. been the boss of the train; I left much to others, 
~~ and was jealous of my position and the authoriry it 
carried. I thought more of being boss than I did 
of the exacting work in hand.” 


He stood in the doorway of the great plant, 
hands on hips, masterful and straight, his keen 
eyes flashing the soul of him out to me as he 


" “--* — told.of his career. “Here,” he continued, “I keep 


close. to my men, serve with them, plan with 


. ‘them, and play with them. If there is a weakness 


in-an. automobile, we point it out and warn irs 


-. owner. Long ago men have come to trust me, and 
‘they. have built for me this business.” 


‘Frank: Woodruff is known all over the country 


as one of the leading composers and orchestra 
~.... leaders. He was a member of the orchestra that 
“played for Woodrow Wilson on the Mayjiower. 
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It is told of him that when he commenced to 
play the violin his playmates advised him to 
give itup. They laughed and jeered and pointed 
him out as a “fiddler.” He kept right on at his 
lessons. While his playmates romped and played, 
Woodruff kept right on at the fiddle, trying to 
get acquainted with it. When the shadows had © 

a little longer grown, those same boys who had — . and finally went to. the cross. When you see this 
jeered and ridiculed were eager to pay thy ae 4...“ ¢ross, graven in gold and silver, perhaps studded 
to hear this master of the mystic violin... 7 | with jewels and worn on the breasts of men and 

An old engineer who drives one of the ex ex- women,.I would have you remember how and by 
| press trains was busy oiling: around, when a. young Se | whom i it was made immortal. 
man apptoached him. “I want to be atl engineer,” | 
said the young fellow.. ‘Tell me: how. to get on.’ 

The old engine. driver pointed to a great peg : 
of coal, tons. and tons of it. “Young man,’ Be 52, 
said, “are you. willing tO pay the price?! writs 8s 

The boy followed the gesture 6 the coal heap. Peas 
with his: eyes. eel me,’ fs said, “what will it oa ign 


costP> , fe ULE 


money, friends and position; your job seems very 
small and insignificant. Would you take heart 
again? ‘Then learn to setve, learn to obey, and 
throw character into the work you do. 

Christ served as a carpenter; thereafter he minis- 
tered to the weak and lowly, to the lost and un- 
done.. He was scoffed, spit upon, and ridiculed, 








“Well,”’ ‘endiaietcandl the. oid Gigineds betwee 7 
you and the job of engineer lie hundreds of heaps: 0. Be ae 
of coal. You must feed them’ into the fite Boxy“ ees ete 
through the rain and through the cold; you must. peas EAN 8S ae 
learn so to love this thing of steel. that. it Wilks, asf es mtttiagt 
become a. living thing. to you; then. when the rae € See woes 
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